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For the Companion. 


THE WORK OF DIDN’T THINE. 
In Two Cuaprers—Cuap. I. 


“Tlow many more days, now, please, Prin- 
gle?” 

It was not a very sunshiny day, certainly, 
nor a very sympathetic looking person to whom 
the question was addressed, but the face of the 
questioner glowed and shone radiantly with 
eayer anticipation of the answer. 

Poor little fellow! You would hardly have 
thought it could glow with any thing, if you 
had seen his poor, crooked frame and dwarfed 
limbs, and the unshapely hump between his 
shoulders, that would show through his jacket, 
and draw it out of position. 

The room was rather a gloomy one, too, with 
a look as if no one in particular had arranged 
it, and Janet Pringle, the old housekeeper and 
servant, was tall, and gaunt, and busy, and 
wore spectacles, all of which made her seem a 
long way out of range to a half invalid boy. 

But under her angular frame Janet had a 
warm heart; and if there was a peculiar tender- 
ness anywhere within its depths, it was for lame 
Jock, the only child of her master, whom she 
had followed many years ago from Scotland, 
when he came across the sea with his young 
bride. . 

Things were sadly changed since then. Jock’s 
mother had gone to heaven, Janet said; but he 
understood nothing of that. An accident had 
left him hopelessly weak and deformed, and his 
father, made hard and bitter by these griefs, 
and secretly ashamed of his lame child, was sel- 
dum at home, and when there, was gloomy and 
silent towards servant and child. 

So it came about that they were left to find 
their happiness in each other, and now nothing 
could shake their fricndship. 

One great and longing desire had filled Jock’s 
heart for months—to go to school, to study 
many books, and above all,.to find friends and 
playmates; for it was a lonely little court where 
they lived, and he scldom ventured beyond it, 
except on a Sunday, when Janet could go too. 
But never had he been able to obtain his fa- 
ther’s consent; for what reason he did not 
know. 

lis father didnot tell him that he was ashamed 
to have a misshapen thing like him make his 
entrance upon the world, and become known as 
his sun, and that he liked better to keep him hid- 
den away with the old housekeeper. 

Janet had taken pity upon him, and through 
her great silver spectacles had taught him to 
read, and with this and the few books he could 

Pick up he had been obliged to content himself, 
until, at lust, in answer to a timid renewal of 
his entreaties, his father had said,— 

“No, no; you are too young, yet. Wait un- 
til you are nine years old. That will be time 
enough for you.” 

“May { yo then, father?” asked Jock, eagerly. 

“Yes, if you will leave me in peace about it in 
the meantime. Don’t let me hear the word 
school again until that day.” 

it seemed a lung way off as he spoke, and a 
hundred times as long to Jock, not yet eight 
years old, by one weck; but Janet said,— 

“Keep up a brave heart, my bairn; time flees 
awa’ wi’ us all, and it’s a lang lane that knaws 
nae turning. The day will come before ye ken 
it’s half ready, and a braw day it will be for us 
baith.” 

So he plucked up courage, read his few old 


books again and again, and learned from Ja- 
net, a hundred times, the names of the studies 
he should have and the games the boys would 


play. 


At first he had counted the time by months, 
after a lonz while by weeks, and now, at last, 


by days themselves. 


Iiow many times he had asked Janet to help 
him with this difficult arithmetic, he had not 


lessening, and so growing easier, he doubled, ' 
rather than withdrew his inquiries. 
“Seventeen days mair, child,” replied Janet; 
“dinna ye ken ye waus born on the gude queen’s 
birthday? and that fell on a Sunday, and it falls 
on a Sunday again this year; twa weeks and 
three days; just.seventeen days mair,”’ 
“Seventeen days,” said Jock; “that’s a long 
time yet, Pringle. Long as the whole year has 
been, pretty near. But I suppose it will be 
gone, some time.” 
And so it was, indeed. One morning Jock 
opened his great, dark eyes, without the usual 
feeling that there was nothing at all to open 
them for. One quick glance to assure himself 
that day had really dawned, and, hardly awake 
enough to know where he was, he sprang from 
his bed and hurried into his best suit as fast as 
his eager fingers could fly, and then down stairs 
to receive Janet’s congratulations. 
Not to his father, though. He was not sure 
enough of any response, even on this great oc- 
casion; but would he never come down to break- 
fast! 
There he was at last. Jock fairly trembled | 
as he opened the door. His joy was eet 
greater than he could bear. Now he should 
hear the words that should open his way to all 
he could imagine of pleasure and delight! 
But they were seated at the table, and break- 
fast already begun, while the silence was yet 
unbroken. Had his father forgotten? It was 
seldom Jock ventured to open the conversation, 
but it was clear that he must do it this time; 
waiting another moment would certainly-choke 
hini. 
“Father,” he began, in the boldness of desper- 
ation, “de you know what day it is to-day ?” 
“Sunday, if [am not mistaken,” replied his 
father, looking at him in surprise. 
“But don’t you know what other day it is, fa- 
ther?” 
“Indeed, Ido not. It can hardly be&two days 
at once, unless things have changed very much.” 
“But, father, it is my birthday, and I am nine 
| years old.” 
“Are you? Yes,I remember. I do not see 
that you look much older than yesterday.” 
Jock felt his voice begin to tremble; but de- 
termining that it should not fail, he summoned 
all bis courage and went on: 
“And you know, father, you promised I might 
go to school when [ was nine.” 
Silence again. The clock on the mantel sent 
ashiver through Jock’s heart with every tick- 
tock. Was it for this he had been waiting? He 





kept in so strict account; and now that it was 





THE WORK OF DIDN'T THINK. 


“That is all folly. A boy like you is just as 
well off at home; but if I promised, I suppose 
you will have to go.” 

Poor Jock! The fright that the first part of 
the reply had given him, the chilling ungra- 
ciousness of the final consent, with the wild joy 
ef hearing .the.coysent.given at all, were,.too 
much for him. He could not have spoken 
another word if his life had depended upon it; 
and the breakfast was finished without a sound 
beyond what the clock on the mantel insisted 
upon making. 

Dull enough, to be sure; “but never mind,” 
thought Jock, “one week from to-day I’ll know 
all those boys, and then hurrah for good times!”’ 
Janet, from the next room, had listened to the 
birthday table talk, in burning indignation. 
“Tias he not heart left for the bairn ?” she said 
to herself. ‘Weel, weel, it was not always sae; 
not always sae.”’ 

“I’m to go, I’m to go, Pringle!” cried Jock, 
bounding out to her as his father left the house. 
“Did you hear?” 

Janet answered by taking off her spectacles 
and wiping her eyes with her big, blue apron, 
and then stooping down and passing her hands 
over his face in a sort of rough caress. 


rest of them.” 
get the money?” 


nod. 
what I tell him is in want.” 


other. 


o’clock on a Monday morning, she strode ou 
of the house, followed by the exultant Jock. 


seller as the very one used in the school of Jock’ 


felt the tears coming into his eyes, One mo-| that could be required. Then they left the shup, 
ment more and the ‘suspense would have been! Janet to return to her work, and Jock, too ju 
too much even for a man of his: agé, when the | bilant to feel either his new treasures or Janet's 


“Yes, and we'll be out early in the morning 
to buy the books and the muckle things ye’ll 
be wanting, to gang amangst the boys like the 


“QO, Janet, so I must! And where shall I ever 


“ll see to that,” replied Janet, with a fierce 
“Your father’s no the man to refuse me 


And she was as geod as her word. Breakfast 
was no sooner ended the next morning, and’ the'}d@eath. His black eyes dilated and flashed He 
front door closed behind Jock’s father, than she 
appeared at the dining-room door, arrayed in a 
strange looking bonnet and shawl, and with an 
enormous green knitted purse hanging in one 
hand, while she beckoned to Jock with the 


“Come awa,” she said, “there’s nae time to 
lose;” and reckless of the fact that never before 
had Janet Pringle been known to go out and 
leave every thing at sixes and sevens at eight 


Slate, pencil, pen, ink, reader, spelling-book 
and arithmetic, the latter endorsed by the book- 


district, were inspected with a severe air, and 
finally purchased, with the assurance that they 
would inevitably be returned if not fouud all 


way to the school-house, the doors of which 
had so long seemed to him the entrance to im- 
measurable joys. 
“It will be a little tough going in alone among 
80 many strangers,” he said to himself; “but 
never mind, the first time only comes once, and 
is soon over at the worst. [ wonder how it will 
seem when I have lots of studies and know lots 
of boys. It will be jolly times, that’s sure, any 
how;” and he went up the steps and entered the } 
school-room. 
The boys stared, of course, at the new comer, , 
but the teacher, touched by the lame boy’s mis- : 
fortune, and won by his frank, open face, over- 
looked the irregularity of his entering in the 
middle of the term, and without due examina- 
tion, and assigned him a pleasant seat, with les- 
sons enongh for the morning. 
Jock went to work with such zest as almost 
to forget every thing around him; but there 
was all the time a pleasant feeling that he was 
at last in school, and surrounded by more boys 
of his age than he could count. 
“Won’t it be fun when recess comes!’ he 
thought. “I don’t know the games, to be sure, 
but I suppose they’ll ask me to learn.” 
“Recess!” said the bell, at lust, and Jock 
looked to see what would be the next proceed- 
g. 
The boys passed out quietly, Jock following 
among them. but once outside the door, there 
was such a scrambli«g, and rushing, and hur- 
rahing, as nearly took him off his feet. 
Slipping out from the crowd, he stood a little 
‘apart, feeling a trifle shy, but sure it would be 
over in a few minutes. The boys separated into 
groups, and began arrangements for their play, 
but no one approached or spoke to him. 
They looked at him, thouzh, and he felt, rath- 
er than saw, glances thrown toward him, and 
heads put together for whispering. , Ile grew 
more and more embarrassed, as he still stood 
alone, while the preparations for their games 
went on, and was still conscious of looks and 
whispers of which he felt he must be the sub- 
ject. P 
At last a voice exclaimed, “Look at Tumpy! 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall!” 
Ah, those words! Now he understood it all! 
In one instant the veil, hung by his good anyel 
between his eyes and his deormity, was torn 
away. An evil demon seemed chuckling the 
whole bitter truth in his ear. 
He was a cripple, a humpback, an ugly thing 
to look upon! He should never be like other 
people, and other people would never furget 
that he was unlike them. Wherever he went he 
was to be marked and pitied, if not scorned, 
ridiculed and avoided! The lonely life he had 
thought ended to-day, had, in reality, only be- 
gun, for who wanted a humpback for a friend? 

What was there for him but to shrink away 
and hide from scornfv! eyes forever? . 

His eager, glowing face had turned white as 


drew himself up, for a moment, quite beyond 
hig poor, shrunken height, and then, with one 
wild cry, bounded from the grounds and fed 
down the street. 

“For shame, boys!” cried a voice among 
them, trembling with indignation. “Arcn’t you 
ashamed of yourselves to touch a fellow like 
him!” 

“We didn’t think,” replied the boys, really 
shocked and terrified to see what they had done. 
t|- “Didn’t ‘touch him,’ neither,” muttered one. 

“Didn't think and didn’t touch him,” repeat- 
ed the first speaker, whum the boys called Max, 
“You had better think, | should say, and better, 
8| a hundred times, have struck him in the face, 
than to cut him up this way.” 

“Why didn’t you attend to him yourself, 
then?” retorted the same boy, taking refuge 
from his sense of shame behind the attempt to 
shame another. 

“| didn’t see,” replied Max; “but I ought to 








long-expected answer came: 


thousand cautions as any burden, to speed his 


have scen, and I’ll do what I can to make up 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











for it now;” and leaping the fence at a bound, 

he cut off a corner of the way Jock had taken, 

and pursued him in hot haste. Z. A. RB. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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THREE REASONS. 


FOOLISH. 
Never tell lies! 
It ts unwise 
To try to deceive your neighbor; . 
For, without doubt, 
You'll be found out, 
And then you'll have lost your labor. 


COWARDLY. 
. Never tell lies! 
Always despise 
The meanness and cowardice of lying! 
Do not evade, 
Don't be afraid, 
And the truth never think of denying. 


WIOKED 
Never tell lies! 
God will arise 
In Judgment against the deceiver! 
False lips and tongue, 
Iu old or young, 
be banished His presence forever. 
Little Corporal. 


——— ee 
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For the Companion. 

THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

“Every thing is ready, Johnny,” said Mrs. 
Needy, as the lock of the old trunk closed with 
asharp click. “You have an hour yet to look 
about a little, and bid the dumb pets good-by.” 

Johnny turned away with a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, and knowing that his moth- 
er wished to be alone, went into the garden, and 
on toward the sweet apple tree, where old Tow- 
ser lay asleep with his nose between his paws. 

“Dear old fellow,” said Johnny, throwing 
himself on the grass beside him, and putting an 
arm around his shaggy neck; “you are not go- 
ing to forget me when I am gone, are you?” 

Towser opened his eyes, blinked lazily, as if 
his nap was not quite out, nestled his head into 
Johnny’s bosom, and closed them again. 

“Never mind, old fellow, you may as well 
sleep, till you wake up to find me gone. You’ll 
be sorry, then, I reckon.” 

Johnny patted the dog’s head, and leaned 
lovingly over his favorite in a half embrace, 
then stole softly away to where the cat was 
watching for mice. 

“Good-by, Miss Tabitha,’ he said, lifting a 
paw and shaking it with a will; “we’ve had some 
domestic difficulties, as well ag other folks. I’ve 
lifted you by the nape of your neck, pulled your 
ears, and caught you by the tail, and rumpled 
your fur the wrong way—have drowned your 
kittens, and stole your mice when I knew you 
was hungry, and let the robin go that you had 
watched for two whole hours. I beg your par- 
don, Miss Tabitha, and hope you will be hap- 
pier when I am gone.” 

Tabitha was a cat not to be outdone in po- 
liteness. She knew when one was addressed by 
&@ superior, especially at meeting or parting, 
that it was proper to rise, which she did, at the 
risk of losing the fattest mouse she had seen for 
a twelvemonth. Miss Tabitha not only rose, 
but humped her back and rubbed herself in a 
sidelong manner against his palm, as if anx- 
ious to express her forgiveness for all his mis- 
deeds. She even followed him a few steps, 
when, catching a glimpse of a ground bird 
among the chips, she fell behind, and sat down 
to make sure of her prey. 

Johnny looked at her, and a shadow fell on 
his face. “ You'll forget me quick enough, you 
‘treacherous minx! I'd rather have Towser than 
a barn full of cats!” 

Tabitha looked out of the corner of her eyes, 
and lapped her mouth with her tongue; then 
set about putting her paws and fur in order for 
company, in the coolest possible manner. What 
cared she for Johnny Needy, unless his hands 
were full! 

The old farm horse stood with his head down, 
looking for all the world as if he knew all about 
it, and was just on the point of bursting into 
tears! He whinnied as Johnny approached, 
and dropped his homely neck to be caressed. 

“Good-by, Robin,’ said Johnny, clinging to 
him with both arms and laying his cheek upon 
his rough hide. “You and I have seen a good 
many hard times; but we’ll see better, and you 
shall have the warmest stall for your old age 
that I can give you.” 

Robin whinnied again, and laid his cheek 
_ against his master’s. F 

By-and-by Juhnny returned to the house, with 
a basket in his hand. 

“What have you there, my son?” asked the 
mother, tenderly. 

“My rabbits, mother. You will not mind if 
I give them to Nellie?” 

Mrs. Needy smiled through her tears. 

“I am glad you thought of Nellie, child. 
Run over and tuke them to her, and bid her 
good-by, for you will soon be starting.” 





Johnny took up the basket again and darted 
away. He found Nellie swinging upon the gate, 
and looking toward him with a sorry look in 
her great blue eyes. 

“T’ve brought you my rabbits, Nellie, and 
you will be sure to take good care of them. 
Hey?” 

“0, the darlings! The dear, dear, dear, beau- 
tiful darlings! O, Johnny, you are so good! 
May I really have them for mine?” 

A pang shot through Johnny’s heart. 

“She doesn’t think Iam going away! She 
does not think of that, only of the rabbits!” 

Nellie had taken the white pets from the bas- 
ket, and was holding them tenderly in her arms, 
her long, flaxen curls falling around them. 
Johnny looked at her, then held out his hand. 

“Good-by, Nellie. I’ve got to go. I’m all 
ready to start.” 

Nellie thrust the rabbits away from her with 
acry of pain, and clasped Johnny, instead. 
There was no doubt now whether the girl cared 
for the lad. 

“OQ, but you mustn’t go, Johnny. I like you 
better than any thing in the world.” 

“Better than rabbits?” asked Johnny, trying 
to smile. 

“Better than any thing.” 

Johnny didn’t answer. He did not tell her 
how he dreamed of her all night, and made 
willow whistles for her as often as he stopped 
to rest in the hay field. Johnny only looked 
down with glowing cheeks, and kicked the peb- 
bles at his feet with his heavy shoes. After a 
little he turned hastily away. 

““Good-by, Johnny,” sobbed Nellie, standing 
on tip-toe, and holding up her red lips for a kiss. 
“ll take good care of the rabbits, and you will 
come to see them as soon as you get home?” 

“Yes, indeed. Good-by, Nellie.” 

The boy found his trunk upon the doorstep, 
and his mother waiting, impatiently. 

“My son,” she said, twining her arms about 
him and holding him to her breast, that he 
might not see the falling tears, “‘you are going 
among strangers for the first time in your life. 
You must not expect to find a mother there, to 
look after your little wants; but if you are kind, 
and obedient, and willing to be taught, you will 
make friends. Young people must do their 
part, when among strangers, if they wish to he 
loved. To make your tasks easy, you must do 
them cheerfully. The more you shirk, and try 
to avoid your burdens, the heavier they will be- 
come. Even if your master and mistress are 
cross people, when they see you doing your du- 
ty, and doing your best, they will be ashamed 
to reproach you.” 

Johnny didn’t speak or lift his head. She felt 
the hot tears falling upon her hands; so press- 
ing his head a little closer, she went on: 

“You will be allowed to come home once a 
month and spend Sunday with us. [t will be 
nearer for you to come across lots, you know, 
so I will put a light in the window that over- 
looks the field, and you will see it a mile away. 
Don’t linger, then, for mother’ll be waiting.” 

The lumbering, yellow stage came rumbling 
up the hill. The little trank was tossed up as 
if it had been a feather. Johnny looked back 
from the brow of the hill at the fluttering hand- 
kerchief, then at the painted gate, where a little 
girl swung, with a white rabbit in her arms. 

Johnny shut his eyes and sighed. Outward 
bound was the ship of Johnny Needy, but it 
came in, many years after, laden from held to 
deck. 

Johnny found a hard master in the old farm- 
er, and a harder still in the good wife, who 
never seeme:l to remember that a boy could get 
tired. Early and late, he was driven from field 
to cellar, util, when he went to his flock bed, 
under the eaves, his weary limbs were some- 
times too restless from fatigue and pain to 
allow him to sleep. 

The first month was over at last, and Johnny 
set out for home with his month’s wages for his 
mother, and a red apple for Nellie. He didn’t 
mind now all the hard tasks in days past, nor 
that the sun was down a whole hour before he 
was allowed to set out. Away he flew, whistling 
as he went, knowing that, when the woods yon- 
der were passed, he would see the light from his 
mother’s window. 

He saw it at last—like a dim star at first, then 
growing larger and brighter, until a voice at 
the gate cried out, “Welcome, my son!” and he 
threw himself once more upon his mother’s 
breast. 

But who was that, holding the white rabbit, 
and peering through the window where the 
lamp stood? 

Johnny was in the old kitchen again, longing 
to cry for joy, looking at the clock as if it was 
his dearest friend, and at the pictures on the 
wall, and even hugying Tabitha, asleep on her 
mat in the corner, - 





Then the party of three sat down to supper, 
with Towser, and O, how happy they were! 
“ Mother was the best cook in the world,” Johnny 
said; and, as that is what all men say, we sap- 
pose all mothers must be good cooks. 

After supper, the wages were counted over, 
the red apple presented, and, as may be sup- 
posed, the old clock struck again and again 
before Johnny went to sleep in his modest bed- 
room, and dreamed, not of tasks and burdens, 
but of his beautiful new house he was to build 
when a man, of his mother in a new easy-chair, 
and Nellie in a wreath of orange blossoms. 

What a day of rest Sunday was! Not of rol- 
licking, and bird-hunting, and nutting! Widow 
Needy knew, as well as you and I, that a boy 
must keep the Sabbath day holy, if he wishes 
to. succeed in the world; that he needs the rest, 
both mentally and physically, during his whole 
life, and that if he acquires the habit, in youth, 
of respecting God’s commandment, “his days 
will be prolonged,” since his health will be im- 
proved. 

At sunset, Johnny once more took leave of 
the homestead, his mother, and Nellie, and 
Towser, and Tabitha accompanying him across 
the field, and out into the open road. Towser 
clung to him a little longer, and went up the 
hill, while the womén. waited for him at the 
bridge that erossed the brook. 

And so the months came and went, until, one 
night, the candle disappeared from the window, 
and the fire died out upon the hearth. 

Widow Needy was dead; and Johnny, scarcely 
fourteen years of age, was flung upon the char- 
ities of the world. “Cold charities,” as some 
people say, but they are not cold toward such 
as try to be brave and industrious. 

There never was a truer saying than that 
“God helps those who help themselves.” Young 
people who wish to get on in the world, must 
try to be useful. If we make ourselves necessary 
to people, it will be for their interest to take 
good care of us! 

Johnny, remembering his mother’s good coun- 
sel, treated the world as if it was his friend, and 
won its friendship. He loved every thing in it. 
He enjoyed the sunshine when it was day, and 
the starlight when it was night; and when there 
were neither sun nor stars, he knew they were 
only concealed by clouds, and would. burn the 
brighter for the drops which the clouds shed. 

As Johnny never was idle, he had plenty of 
employers. One was always ready to take him 
the moment the other was ready to release him. 
Johnny Needy never had to show credentials. 
His deeds spoke for him in advance of words. 
He never took fruit or odd pennies from his 
employers. He knew that he had no right to 
any thing but his wages. He felt that a good 
conscience was better than good clothes, and 
that no pleasure was desirable, that was to be 
followed by regret or shame. 

This was why Johnny Needy was trusted, and 
loved, and befriended; and why, when he was 
old and wise enough, he was taken as partner 
into one of the best firms in Boston. 

You have seen him, perhaps, with Nellie, his 
wife, and his family of noble-looking children, 
riding through the streets, and envied him his 
luxury and elegance. 

You need notenvy him. You did not know he 
had been a barefooted, hard-working boy, who, 
during all the years of his childhood, saw noth- 
ing so beautiful as the light in the window, and 
the little girl with a rabbit in herarms. You did 
not know that the coarse food familiar to him, was 
what your poodle would reject. He never saw 
such toys as you fling aside. The pocket money 
at which you murmur, would have been a mint 
of wealth to him! What did he know of holi- 
days, of Christmas, of New Year’s, of any, in- 
deed, but the good old “Thanksgiving,” with 
its turkey and plum pudding. 

If you knew all the long years of patient toil 
and deprivation that this old age of comfort 
cost him, you would never envy him again. 
Rather, you would learn to value the cheerful 
spirit and clean conscience that made his pov- 
erty tolerable. 

Perhaps you fancy, as you look upon his se- 
rene face, that he is too proud to notice you, or 
his fellow men. Notso. As he folds his arms, 
he is thinking of the arms that once clasped his 
head to his mother’s breast! and he is looking 
beyond you or me, out into the unknown, for 
the “light in the window,” which God’s own 
hand has placed for his guidance and ours. 


c. W. F. 
— GeO 


THE HISTORY OF THE STOVE. 

Stoves are comparatively of recent general 
use, though they were in this country as early 
as 1790. In that year a Mr. Pettibone, of Phil- 
adelphia, was granted a patent for a stove, 
which was claimed to be capable of warming 
houses by pure heated air. 
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Pettibone’s stove was soon after put up in the 
almshouse at Philadelphia, and Drs. James and 
Chapman, and several members of Congress, 
gave testimonials of its utility for warming 
and ventilating churches, courts of justice, hos. 
pitals, manufactories, etc. This was probably 
the first attempt to use stoves, at least in this 
country. 

From this time forward for many years, the 
stove was confined to public places, its use for 
warming private houses, or for cooking pur. 
poses, not having *been thought of. The leng 
box stove, capable of taking three feet wood, 
was the only stove our ancestors knew any 
thing about. 

The first advance toward a cooking stove was 
making the Franklin stove with an oven; and 
the first that deserves the name of cooking 
stove wus an oblong affair, having an oven 
running the whole length, the door of which 
was in front and directly over the door for sup- 
plying fuel, and having also a boiler on the 
back part of the top near the pipe. 


4a 
~or 


IF 


If our paths were strewn with roses 
That concealed no stinging thorn; 

If the hour when one joy closes 
Saw another newl rm— 

If our dreams were full of beauty, 
And our waking hours of peace, 
Would we feel for those whore duty 
Never gives their hearts release? 





If our dwelling were a palace, 
here we knew no pang or pain, 

Where the red wine in life’s chalice 

Bore no bitterness, no bane— 
Would our sym thies awaken, 

Would our velvet hands be spread 
For the outcast, the forsaken, 

Who has neither home nor bread? 
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For the Companion. 
A SAD FATE. 


In a large and pleasant farmhouse over the 
sea, there lived, forty years ago, a modest and 
pretty dairy maid, named Barbara Cliff. 

She was honored by the good farmer and his 
wife for her neatness, her industry and her piety; 
and there was not one in the town but gave her 
a smile in passing. Even the lady at the castle 
had been heard to praise her behavior at church 
and at fair, and to say that when she married, 
she herself would provide the wedding gown. 

But that subject of marrying was a sore one 
to poor, innocent Barbara. If people would but 
let her alone, she said, she would just “‘bide 
content with her kind mistress.” But every new 
lad that came to work in harvest, as well as 
those who shared the table with her the year 
round, quarrelled with the others for her smiles 
and favors, and always kept her vexed or wor- 
ried. She was afraid to choose any one lest she 
should make enemies of all the others. 

But ploughmen and shepherds, cowboys and 
ditchers, were all thrown into the sliade by the 
appearance of a farmer’s son from another town, 
who had offered to lead the men through the 
harvest. He had met Barby Cliff at a fair, and 
lost his heart, and now took this method of re 
placing it with hers, 

Good Farmer Wilson, the girl’s master, was 
highly flattered by Corrie Worth’s application 
to him, as the youth’s father was a far richer 
farmer than he, and, moreover, a man highly 
esteemed in the town and the church. 

When, therefore, he learned the charm which 
had drawn this honor on his house, the old man 
asked Mistress Wilson to “bid in an under-lass 
to do the rougher work of the kitchen, and to 
bring Barby to their own table, away from the 
common farm men.”’ 

This arrangement was, of course, very agree 
able to both the farmer’s son and Barby; but it 
gave great offence to the men and maids who 
were still doomed to eat in the kitchen. 

There was a strike for higher pay, and grum- 
bling about poor fare, when everybody knew 
that no farmer in the region provided such food 
for his men as did honest old Wilson. 

Ere long, Barby’s “worries” about her suitors 
ended in her decision to become ‘Mistress 
Worth,” at Hallowe’en. 

Old Farmer Worth and his wife demurred, at 
first, against their second son, wedding & farm 
lass; but when they saw Barby, and heard Mis 
tress Wilson’s account of her skill and her virtues, 
they took her to their hearts. The Wilsons were 
proud of the honor done their house by Corrie’s 
selection. Corrie himself was jubilant over his 
victory, while the quiet Barby was more thas 
satisfied with what she termed her “great luck. 

The farm men took every opportunity to vex 
the poor girl, throwing bramble-bushes 
dead branches over the path, befure she went 
out for a moonlight walk with Corrie in the 
“burn.” - 


They took great delight, also, in bringing 
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mud on their shoes into the kitchen, which was 
her pride, and over which she still presided. 

The shaggy watch-dog, which was not remark- 
ably neat in his manners, nor carefal of his 
tracks, was nightly thrust into the little parlor, 
which Mistress Wilson had assigned to Corrie 
and Barby, for their quiet chats. 

So the poor girl’s joy was dashed with sad- 
ness; for she felt that, in finding one true and 
loving friend, she had gained many bitter foes. 

The harvest was all gathered in at last, and 
Corrie, having secured his object in coming to 
Farmer Wilson’s, returned to his own home to 
make arrangements for taking home his humble 
bride there in the later autumn. 

There were two young men at Farmer Wil- 
son’s, who had been foes for Barby’s sake, each 
regarding the other in his way.’ Now that both 
had lost the game, they joined hands against 
her, “to show the neizhbors that all were well 
rid, who were clear of her.” 

One night, a message came from a cottage 
down the “burn,” that Elsie Gray, the shep- 
herd’s lassie, lay dying, and wanted to say fare- 
well, and give the last kiss to her dearest friend, 
Barby Cliff. 

Heartbroken and timid, the poor girl set off, 
near nightfall, for the house of death. There 
she lingered, in tears, till the lips that blessed 
her were sealed in death, and then she set out 
alone for home. 

Like all her class, Barby was superstitious; 
and her mind turned, during that solemn and 
lonely walk, on all the dreams and warnings 
which she fancied must have preceded the death 
of Elsie Gray. 

She had seen something like a white sheet, 
waving from Elsie’s window, one moonlight 
night, as she walked by the cottage with Corrie. 
She had dreamed that she grasped Elsie’s hand 
at church, and found it cold as ice; and one 
night, while sitting alone in her bedroom, for- 
getting to snuff her candle, it had run. down, 
till a winding sheet had formed on the wick! 

All these foolish things had passed through 
the poor girl’s mind before she came to the piece 
of woods which lay in her path. She trembled 
violently, and, lifting her eyes to heaven, prayed 
for protection from the “bogles” and “wraiths” 
with which she, in her superstition, imagined 
herself surrounded. 

To brace her spirits up, she began to sing a 
psalm just as she entered the shadow of the 
wood. Scarcely had she ended the first verse, 
when her eye caught sight of an object which 
curdled the blood in her veins. 

A little way from her, and directly in her path, 
stood a colossal form, robed in white, waving a 
sickle in his right hand. She was nearer to the 
farmhouse than to the cottage, and resolved to 
pass the ghost if it would suffer her to do so. 
As she darted by, the phantom of horror ex- 
claimed, in sepulchral tones,— 

Tl cut thee down at Hallowe'en, 
The hours of twelve and two between!” 

Barby took a little comfort from the thought 
that ghosts are said not to talk in mortal voice 
and tongue. She rushed on without looking 
back, till she saw the moonlight at the further 
end of the wood, and the farmhouse just.be- 
yond. 

A painful oppression seized on her till she 
could scarcely breathe; but the light twinkling 
in the little parlor cheered her on. Just as she 
was emerging from the wood, another white- 
robed form, also waving a sickle, darted into 
her path, and stood in her way, saying, in the 
same awful tones,— 

“T'll cut thee down at Hallowe’en, 
The hours of twelve and two between!” 

With a loud shriek, she flew past this second 
foe, and, wild with terror, reached the farm- 
house, where she fell as if dead, on the floor, 

before her master and mistress. 

With the tenderness of parents, they raised 
the poor girl, and laid her on their own couch, 
thinking she had swooned from grief at the loss 
of her friend. 

After some time their kind efforts revived her, 
and when they asked, “What ailed thee, lass?” 
she looked at them wildly, and cried out, wring- 
ing her hands,— 

“They'll cut Y 
The hours of twelve and two between!” 
and then she swooned again, and awoke only to 

Tepeat those, to them, mysterious words. 

A long fever, causing delirium, followed, and, 

‘a8 the wedding-day approached, the broken- 

hearted Corrie had -but little hope that she 

would ever be his wife. That looked-for morn- 
ing dawned, and while the young and the happy 

Were making preparations for the evening’s fes- 

tivities, Barby Cliff lay dying. The hours wore 

on, and the good old Wilsons and Corrie, hav- 


pass the hour she thought a fatal one, and thus 
the charm might be broken. 
But the power of imagination was stronger 
than they believed it. At twenty minutes past 
one, Barby turned uneasily on her pillow, whis- 
pering, faintly, — 

“They’ve cut me down on Hallowe’en, 

The hours of twelve and two between!” 
And then she passed away, leaving three 
broken hearts behind her in the world. 
Her death, and its sudden cause, was a great 
mystery to the kind country people about the 
farmhouse. But it was soon solved. A sickness 
broke out in the region, which caused great 
alarm, sending the careless and the scoffing to 
the church and to their knees. 
In the midst of it, Jem Dunn, the herdsboy, 
and “Long Sandy,” the ploughman, were smit- 
ten at their work, and laid on the bed of death. 
Conscience was roused in their bosoms, and, 
sending for the parish minister, they confessed 
that they were the murderers of the innocent 
Barbara Cliff. Chagrined and disappointed by 
Corrie’s success, where they had both failed, 
they laid this plot to frighten, and thus to pun- 
ish her for her scorn of their offers. The pun- 
ishment was greater than they had intended, 
and they had gone about since that day with 
heavy pearts, each saying, with Cain, “My pun- 
ishment is greater than I can bear.” 
They felt. that the poor girl’s blood was crying 
from the ground, and saw the desolation they 
had made in the hearts that loved her. 
No doubt the guilt that pressed so heavily on 
their consciences made them ready subjects for 
the pestilence which had broken out, for both 
of them, in three weeks, followed poor Barby to 
the grave. 
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“HOE YOUR OWN ROW.” 


I think there are some maxims 
Under the sun, 
Scarce worth preservation; 
But here, boys, is one 
So sound and so simple 
’Tis worth while to know; 
And all in the single line, 
Hoe your own row! 


A good many workers 
I’ve known in my time— 
Some builders of houses, 
Some builders of rhyme; 
And they that were prospered, 
Were prospered, I know, 
By the intent and meaning of 
oe your own row! 


I’ve known, too, a good many 
Idlers, who said, 
I’ve a right to my living, 
The world owes me bread! 
A right! lazy lubber! 
A thousand times No! 
"Tis his, and his only 
Who hoes his own row. 





Alice Cary. 
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For the Companion. 


By Machias. 


deer-hunters in some of the lumbering districts 
of Maine. The deer were more numerous than 
they have been since, and the snow during the 
first part of the season, fell in just sufficient 
quantities for the success of the hunter. So 
plenty were the deer, that many a sportsman 
was led to take a trip into the logging woods 
for the first time, ardently hoping that it might 
be his good fortune to “bag” at least one. 

I need not stop to tell by what particular 
means the hunting excitement had affected me; 
but the result was that one pleasant Monday 
morning, towards the last of February, I jumped 
upon a sled that was bound for the woods, fully 
armed and equipped, to “try for a deer.” 

A ride of about twenty miles, over good, hard 
sled-roads, brought us to the logging camp 
where I had been invited to make my head- 
quarters, and Jerry, the blue-nose cook, was just 
taking up dinner when we arrived. 

I was especially gratified to find that there 
were no other hunters stopping at this camp, 
and that the deer were quite plenty in the im- 
médiate vicinity. The cook said he could stand 
by the camp door, and point out, within three 
hundred yards, the places where more than half 
a score of deer had been shot during the winter, 
and where he had seen them very often in full 
view of the camp. 

During the afternoon, I went out to the works 
to look about a little, and found the tracks so 
plenty, that in some places the ground appeared 
like a well trod sheep-yard, especially among 
the prostrate tops of trees cut some weeks be- 
fore; and, coming back, I met the teamster, who 
said he had just seen a monstrous buck, a short 
distance from the landing. Of course, I was all 
excitement. 

That afternoon, however, I saw nothing in 
the woods larger than rabbits and partridges, 
but passed them by as altogether too small game 
to waste time and ammunition upon. So no 





img set the clock back, hoped that she would 


MY FIRST HUNTING ADVENTURE. 


The winter of 1862 was a famous one for the 


After a very early breakfast the next morn- 
ing, I started for the works a little in advance 
of the choppers, to try my luck, feeling sure 
that the deer had come in among the old tops 
during the night, and that they would not be 
very likely to leave, until started out by the 
men. 

But I was too late, for a mongrel dog belong- 
ing to one of the crew had gone out just before 
me, and spent his morning in chasing the deer, 
just for the fun of the thing. This was provok- 
ing, especially to an excited boy, for the deer 
had been there. Their tracks were numerous, 
and the miserable puppy was still yelping in 
the farther part of the works. 

Four days passed, and with all my hunting, 
I had not seen a deer. Very naturally my 
ardor and hope had perceptibly diminished; 
but affairs took another turn, presently. 

At dinner, Friday, the crew lingered longer 
than usual over their tea, with the exception of 
one, who, for some reason of his own, started 
out towards the works, as soon as he had dis- 
posed of his pork and fish. 

Just when the rest of the men had finished 
their dinner, footsteps were heard outside, and 
the man referred to, came rushing into the 
camp, in great excitement. Springing in at 
the door, he seized a gun hanging near by, and 
with a hasty “Come on, men,” rushed out again. 
We all sprang to our feet, seized our guns, 
and, as we hastily fellowed the fellow, some one 
hailed him: 

“Hold en, John! What’s the matter? What’s 
up od 

“Whole drove o’ deer,” replied he, without 
stopping. “Much as ten or a dozen of ’em, 
crossed the road, down into the V piece. Just 
gone along, too.” 

With some difficulty John was prevailed upon 
to stop a minute, and then we quickly devised 
a plan for surrounding the drove. 

The deer had gone into the V piece, as it was 
called; a piece of land of a shape indicated by 
its name, and containing about forty or fifty 
acres. 

This piece was bounded on three sides by 
good, hard roads. After the men had taken 
their positions so as to surround it pretty well, 
the mongrel dog was started upon the deer 
tracks. He knew just enough to use his legs 
and bark, and he did both to the best of his 
ability. 

I was standing alone, at a junction of two 
roads, at one corner of the V, near the river. In 
a few moments I heard the men shouting,— 
“Here’s one” —“There he goes” —“Fire, Jim” 
—Where are they ?’—“They’ll get by us”—ap- 
parently in great excitement. 
Presently the barking sounded nearer, and 
then a fine large buck burst into view, running 
directly towards me, his large eyes glistening 
with a brilliant green lustre. Turning a little 


from his course when he saw me, he bounded 
into the road not more than twenty yards at 
my right. 
Of course I had resolved to do wonders; and 
so as the deer struck the road, I took a hurried 
aim with my double-barreled fowling piece, and 
pulled the trigger. Much to my disgust, no re 
port followed. The powder in the tube had be- 
come damp, and so did not report on the in- 
stant. 


yelping his indignation as he went. 


alone on the road to the river. 


in the direction I was going. 


neck. 





deer was killed that day. 





Surprised and chagrined, I was taking the 
piece from my shoulder as the deer bounded 
away unharmed, when the shrieking puppy 
came into view. Just at that instant the treach- 
erous barrel exploded, and the bullet, evidently 
seeking some sort of game, ploughed its way 
across the dog’s back, making the hairs fly, 
but not injuring the skin. His feelings were 
terribly hurt, and he at once made for the camp, 


As I was loading the empty barrel, several of 
the men, who had heard the report, came up, 
and my story was soon told. The next move- 
meit was to follow the rest of the drove. The 
men started off in different directions. I went 


I had gone but a short distance, when I found 
tracks where a deer—possibly the one I had 
seen—had come into the road and followed it 


On arriving at the bank I could see where the 
animal had crossed the river and gone into the 
woods on the other side, and after peering into 
the bushes in the vicinity, I crept carefully 
down the bank. Ina few moments I saw the 
object of my search lying but a few rods from 
the opposite bank. He was behind a large tree, 
the trunk of which hid a part of the back and 
shoulders from sight. I at once aimed at his 


The slight click made by cocking the gun, 
had reached his ears, and raising his head high 


ears to and fro, to ascertain the cause of the 
noise. Just at this instant I pulled the trigger. 
One glance after the explosion showed me 
the deer apparently disabled, lying on bis back 
in the deep snow. Rushing across the river, I 
stood my gun against the big tree, drew my 
hunting knife, and seized the old buck rather 
unceremoniously by the nose. _ . 

But he was not dead, and did not seem to ap- 
prove of such familiarity. With a desperate ef- 
fort he sprang up, and turning fiercely upon me 
with a loud snort, raised his fore feet to strike. 
I have since learned, what I did not know 
then, that an old buck, slightly wounded, is a 
dangerous antagonist to face; and certainly, 
this old fellow looked, at that moment, fierce 
and formidable enough to intimidate stronger 
nerves than mine. , 

Self-preservation was my first thought, and 
seizing my gun by the muzzle, I struck a heavy 
blow, knocking him nearly over, and smashing 
the gun badly. 

Before he could recover himself, I sprang out 
of his reach, and as I looked about for a club, 
he turned off to the river. 

Five or six fect from the bank, I found a dead 
root, and wrenching it violently from its hold 
upon a tree, started in pursuit of the fugitive. 
The bullet had gone through his neck above 
the bone, inflicting a severe wound and severing 
some of the large cerds in such a manner that 
he could not lift his head to a natural position. 
But for this he would no doubt have escaped 
after all. As it was, I overtook him about 
eighty yards from the scene of conflict, and he 
at once attempted to turn upon me. 

But the snow was quite deep, and his move- 
ments labored, so that I managed to deal him 
a blow that brought him to his knees, and drop- 
ping the root in my excitement, foolishly 
jumped astride his back. Fortunately, the blow 
had partially stunned him, and firmly seizing 
his ear and drawing his head back, ! used the 
knife, which is the hunter’s last resort, and the 
noble old fedow became my first hunting 
trophy. 

I cannot tell how excited I was during this, 
my first adventure, but my friend, who was the 
“boss” of the logging camp, declares that 
coming down to the rolling-tier with his hand- 
spike on his shoulder, he was just in time to see 
me as | jumped astride the old buck. [le says 
that, with cap in hand, I vented my feelings in 
three loud, lusty, and prolonged cheers, Per- 
haps I did. I was not in a sufficiently calm 
frame of mind to verify the statement. 





THE SNAKE-CHARMER CAUGHT. 
It is wonderful how many popular delusions 
exist about snakes, what marvellous stories are 
told of them, and how readily they find believers. 
It is generally supposed that they have such 
a taste for music, as to leave their hiding-places 
at the sound of the snake-charmers uncouth 
instrument. I feel convinced that the belief is 
greatly exaggerated, if not wholly based on de- 
ceit. As to the snake charmers capturing them 
by means of music, if such a term can be ap- 
plied to the abominable sounds they produce, 
the whole thing is a delusion. 

The snake-charmers of India are a very low 
caste, who lead a vagabond life, and eat what- 
ever they can obtain with least trouble. Rats 
and jackals are considered dainties; and an 
animal having died from disease, instead of un- 
fitting it for food, only gives it additional pi- 
quancy in their eyes. 

I never saw them engaged in any kind of 
work except making ropes, which, besides jug- 
gling and snake-charming, forms their ostensi- 
ble means of livelihood. 

The men practise the snake-charming trick, 
and are generally tall, loose-limbed, hard-fea- 
tured fellows, dressed in coarse, salmon-colored 
garments. 

They go about cantonments, playing qn their 
singularly unmusical instrument, which emits 
a sound something like what boys make out of 
oat stems, only twice as harsh, and ten times as 
loud. 

I was sitting one morning in the verandah of 
a friend’s bungalow, when one of those men, 
attended by a boy, came up, and, after making 
salam, requested permission to try his skill in 
discovering snakes in the compound. 

My friend told him that he had been several 
months residing there, and had never seen one; 
however, at the earnest request of some ladies, 
lately arrived from England, the man was told 
to try if he could find any. 

Making another salam, he started off, and 
began playing and strolling about the com- 
pound, stopping occasionally, as if to look about 
him. After a short time, he returned, saying 
he felt sure a snake was in or near the sheep- 





as possible, he began snuffing, and moving his 


house. 
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This was exactly in the opposite direction 
from which he had set out, and thither we all 
went in a body. The house was quite empty, 
all the sheep being out grazing, and we followed 
the snake-charmer in, who moved about inside, 
as if uncertain which way to turn. 

Ile then ceased playing, and addressed the 
snake tribe, calling them his father and mother, 
the light of his life, the patrons of his caste; 
that he would nevef hurt them, or let any one 
else do so; he would only keep them three days, 
feed them well, and then release them far away 
in the jungle. 

This farce continued for a while, when he 
stopped opposite a small hole in the mud wall, 
abont the size of a shilling, in which he inserted 
his finger, and, pulling out a piece of the mud, 
disclosed a snake about two feet long, coiled up 
inside. This he took out, and handled, tied it 
round his neck, and let ‘it bite his hand, pre- 
tending it gave him great pain. 

The man produced a blue bag, into which the 
snake glided, as if accustomed to it. This, and 
there being no marks of bites on the man’s 
hands, confirmed me in the belief that the snake 
was a tame one, and I told him so; which he 
denied indignantly, saying it was very poison- 
ous, and begged for a small present, and his 
dismissal. 

This we refused, saying we would first test his 
truth by letting the snake bite a fowl; and, if it 
diced in a short time, he should get what he 
asked; otherwise, we would kill the snake, and 
thrust him out as an impostor. 

In vain he protested—we were inexorable. 
The fow!] was brought, and we told him to pro- 
ceed; when, finding there was no other resource, 
he made a clean breast of it, confessed that the 
snake was a tame one, with the fangs extracted, 
and that it had been placed in the sheep-house 
by his boy, whilst he was pretending to look in 
another direction; and, finally, begged us not to 
deprive a poor man of the means of earning his 
bread, by destroying the snake. 

As we had obtained what we wanted, namely, 
satistied ourselves on the subject, we dismissed 
him, with a handful of pice, no way abashed at 
the detection of his imposture. 
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THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER. 

Fourteer miles north-east of our settlement, 
was a wide belt of woods, through which, down 
in its dim depths, ran a foaming river. The ir- 
regular limestone bluffs, forming its banks, were 
wild and picturesque in theextreme. Few, save 
the Indian, and the hunter, and trapper, ever 
entered these labyrinths. 

On the stream, farther down, where the woods 
ended in rolling prairie, a young town had 
started, and, using the water power, furnished 
lumber to villages less favored; for the settlers 
deemed themselves fortunate, if, by going a 


score of miles, they could procure a load of 


boards, to be used in building their cabins. 

One forenoon, needing exercise, I started alone 
from the little town, on a short exploring walk 
up the river, amusing myself on the way, gath- 
ering botanical and entomological specimens, 
and noting the varieties of birds that flitted on 
the wing, or floated on the water. 

Absorbed in my thoughts, and in what I saw, 
T had gone some distance into the woods, when, 
coming to a widening of the trail, I saw, quietly 
preceding me, an Indian girl, of about eighteen 


years of ave. She was walking slowly, appar- 
ently unaware that any one was near. Rumors 


of Indian hostilities were already afloat, and 
this evidence that | was in the vicinity of an 
Indian encampment was any thing but wel- 
come, 

My first impulse was to turn about, and noise- 
lessly retrace my steps. <A second thought 
showed the folly of this, for I had been shout- 
ing to awaken the echoes, and singing to express 
my enjoyment, and crashing the dry twigs, up 
to the very instant of the appearance of the 
tawny maiden; so, despite her seeming igno- 
rance of my presence, I felt assured she was 
aware of it. 

Making, therefore, the best of my uncomfort- 
able situation, I hurried to overtake the stranger. 
Approaching, I was struck with her exceeding 
beauty, while the ornaménts upon her person 
proclaimed her a chief’s daughter. 

Iler form was symmetry itself; her jet black 
hair, elaborately dressed and braided, was long, 


silken and glossy; her carriage was graceful and 
dignified, while row after row of many-hued 
beads encircled her neck and shoulders, and 
And such face 
and eyes! the former, delicately tinged, per- 


embroidered her moccasins. 


this prodigy of nature fully realized that glow- 
ing portraiture. a 
Scarcely, however, had I reached her side, 
when a short, dry cough, the insidious “coffin 
cough,” so often heard in civilized dwellings, 
fell upon my ear. 
“Indian girl sick?” I inquired, awkwardly 
striving to make myself understood. 
No answer was returned, nor did the move- 
ment of a muscle of the features, or a turn of 
the head, give token that she saw or heard me. 
Again she involuntarily coughed. 
Taking out my ever-at-hand medicine case, I 
drew forth a vial, and, displaying it to view, 
said,— - 
“Indian girl sick; medicine perhaps make 
well!” 
Without a responsive glance or word, a little 
yellow hand was stretched out, the slender fin- 
gers glistening with rings. Pouring some med- 
icated globules into the open palm, she gravely 
swallowed them, and continued her silent walk. 
Soon the cough softened a little, the irritation 
of the respiratory organs was soothed, and, feel- 
ing that, possibly, on her favor my very life 
might depend, I sought, fruitlessly, to engage 
her in conversation. 
Suddenly, however, she disappeared down the 
side of the bluff. A profound silence, broken 
only by the rush of the stream, and twitter of 
birds, succeeded, yet that ambushed eyes were 
watching every motion, I could not doubt. 
Retracing my way with assumed carelessness, 
I had not gone far, when frem the thickets 
leaped a band of yelling savages, naked to the 
waist, their hair flowing in wild disorder over 
their brawny shoulders. It was a startling on- 
set, but, understanding Indian character too 
well to manifest fear, I scrutinized my captars 
with a coolness that astonished myself. 
“Money! Money!” they shouted in rude Eng- 
lish, thrusting their grimy paws from every side 
into my face. 
.“No money?’ I replied, shaking my head. 
Dancing, grinning, jeering, for a few exciting 
moments, they at length vanished in the woods. 
Feeling uneasy, and uncertain as to what the 
discovery I had made might forebode, I thought 
I would see if I could find their encampment. 
So pushing my way through the bushes, and 
down the declivity, I discovered, hidden under 
the overhanging ledge, several Indian tents. 
Before one, tightly stretehed from two stakes 
driven into the ground, was a deer’s hide, the 
pelt of which an old hag was rubbing soft and 
smooth with a sharp-edged stone,—a slow and 
laborious process. Just shooting into view from 
the other side of the river, and propelled by a 


trees for the fire; while in a lodge squatted the 
lazy “lords of the soil,” playing games of chance, 
the paint on their faces showing that, if not on 
the war-path, they perhaps intended mischief to 
somebody. 


recently left me unmolested, I might enter the 
camp without special danger, and as I wished, 


descended the ledge, and entered the tent. 
Seating myself, I watched their play. No no 
tice was taken of me. One of the players, whose 


body, made me think of a human snake, struck 


keep time. 


manner, I had just taken my turn in drinking 


squaw, was a canoe, laden with the limbs of nately, grateful Sir Henry could not eat his pig- 


Feeling that, in view of the Indians having mal, and, from that time, gladly dressed the 


if possible, to ascertain their designs, I at once 


cruel leer, and the contortions of whose supple 
into a savage song, swaying back and forth to 


It was difficult to conceal my apprehensions, 
and the better to do so, in a frank, “at home” 


mr prt cong ager hoe of yore by Latimer when a prisoner, which stood in the 
nied by his daughter. 

“Medicine for pappoose!” he said. 

“Yes,” I gladly replied, and, carefully taking 
out the powder, showed him what was a dose, 
making him comprehend that the remedy was 
to be taken three times daily, saying,— 

«“ > 

ua po prone the Indian, adding, dressed in scarf and band of costly stuff, cap 


“white man, go home bime-by, quick! Indian 


Takiny the hint, I departed, reaching the little 
settlement, thankful at my easy escape. Did 
the gratitude of the Indian maid, operating 
through ‘the love of the old chief for his 
strangely beautiful child, give me a safe re- 

Cc 





‘ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


fectly regular, interesting; the latter, soft, lus-|dez.' Se says the San Francisco News. 


trous, shaded by long, dark lashes. 


In my boyhood, | read, in some bigh-wrought 


romance, an ideal sketch of an Indian maid 
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Lovers of! Robinson’ Crusoe, and what boy or 
girlin our day does not love this wonderful | a wreck of his former splendid self, and suffered 
book, will be interested to know that a colony} much in the Bloody Tower, where his cell was 
of Germans has lately settled on Juan Fernan- | so cold that he nearly lost the use of his limbs, 


In December, 1868, it was ceded to a society | friends and books. 
of Germans, under the guidance of Robert 
Webrdan, an engineer from Saxomy. He and! length, his death warrant came, one dark Octo- 


his society, about sixty or seventy individuals, 
have taken possession of the island, which is 
described as being a mogt fertile and lovely 
spot. They found there countless herds of 
goats, some thirty half-wild horses, and sixty 
donkeys, the latter animals proving to be ex- 
ceedingly shy. 
They brought with them cows and other cat- 
tle, swine; numerous fowls, and all the various 
kinds of agricultural implements, with boats 
ahd fishing apparatus, to engage in different 
pursuits and occupations. 
The grotto, made famous as Robinson’s 
abode, situated in a spacious valley, covered 
with large fields of wild turnips—a desirable 
food for swine—has been assigned to the young 
gentleman to whom the care of the porcine 
part of the society’s stock has been entrusted: 
He and his proteges are doing very well in their 
new quarters. Juan Fernandez is one of the 
stations where whaling vessels take in wood 
and water. 
pene ae 
THE HIDDEN ROSES. 

E’en now, within the frozen stems, 

June’s roses lie concealed, 
Till throstles sing, and larks soar up, 

And Summer be revealed. 
E’en now, in their enchanted sleep 

Beneath the frozen clod, 
The little baby-blossoms wait . 

The summons of their God. 


44> 
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IN THE TOWER. 


Among the stories of the Tower in London, 

there are some pleasant anecdotes of the pris- 

oners kept there at different times. 

One of these, about Sir Henry Wyat and his 
cat, makes a pretty little picture of friendship, 
to relieve the gloomy associations that surround 
this famous prison. 

Sir Henry was kept in a dark, low cell, where 
he had neither a bed to lie on, clothes enough 
to cover him, nor sufficient food to sustain him. 
He suffered bitterly, for he had no meney to buy 
comforts with, and no friends able te help him. 

In this strait, a little friend came to him in 
the shape of a cat, who found her way down to 
his cell, and, being kindly welcomed by the 
lonely man, learned to love him. She came 
every day, and lay in his bosom to warm him, 
tried to amuse him by her gambols, and to com- 
fort him by her affection. 

Presently, as if she understeod his hard case, 
and had examined his scanty fare, she brought 
him a pigeon, which she had caught among the 
flocks that lived on the Tower roof. Unfortu- 


eon raw, as pussy did, so he asked the keeper if 
he would cook food, provided it was got for the 
prisoner. 

The man promised, and, being told the story, 
was touched by the charity of the dumb ani- 


birds the faithful cat continued to bring her 
friend. 

One would like to know what became of 
pussy, but the story only says that Sir Henry, 
in his prosperity, was always fond of cats, and 
in all his pictures a plump puss sits beside him; 
so I fancy he was truly grateful, and kept green 
the memory of the little friend, whose kind act 
has lived for centuries in the records of those 
stormy times. 

Another pleasant picture of the old Tower, is 
of Raleigh, the great man, living for fourteen 
years in the garden house, busy with his books, 
his herbs, and pen; a little house, once used 


garden, near the terrace called Raleigh’s Walk, 
where he used to watch the world outside his 
prison, and where people crowded to the wharf 
to see him, pacing to and fro,—a splendid fig- 
ure, tall and stately, with bronzed checks, dark 
eyes, a bushy beard, and long, curled hair, whieh 
it took his man an hour to comb. Richly 


and plume, and doublet powdered with jewels, 
and his whole attire magnificent, he was con- 
sidered one of the handsomest men alive. 

Great ladies came to visit him, wise men to 
talk with him, and poor people sent to him fer 
the rare medicines he compounded. Here he 
wrote his great Ilistery of the World, and other 
famous books; invented a war ship, and discov- 
ered how to change salt water into fresh. Here 
his little son was born, and here his faithful wife 
lived with him for years. 

In his fourth and last imprisonment, he was 


and was separated from wife and children, 


Tle never complained, however, and when, at 





ber morning, he left his bed cheerfully, saying 
to his man, who came to dress his hair,— 

“Let them that take my head comb my hair, 
good Peter.” 

A medicine which he invented in the little 
garden house, was used by kings and queens 
all over Europe, aad is still known in our time, 
as Raleigh’s Great Cordial. 


_———or—_-—— 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
The most wonderful fact of our day, of all the 
facts that bear upon the American people di- 
rectly, is the ease with which this country “car- 
ries” its national debt. 
It is wonderful, because of the debt’s amount, 
and it is interesting, because it shows how little 
natiens know of their own strength, until it has 
been tested in some extraordinary manner. 
Suppose that, in December, 1859, some one 
had asked of the most intelligent and patriotic 
American, whether, in December, 1869, his 
country could stand up under a debt of $2,600,- 
000,000? what would have been his answer? 
Probably there wonld bave been a twofold 
answer. In the first place, it would have been 
said, “It is absurd to suppose that the United 
States could create a debt so great in ten years, 
—borrowing money at the rate of $260,000,000 
annually. But, if they should do so, it never 
would be paid, neither principal nor interest. 
We should have to repudiate it, for the simple 
reason that we could not meet the demands on 
us, just as honest merchants sometimes have to 
go into bankruptcy, when, through the force of 
evil circumstances, they find themselves in debt 
to twice the value of. their property.” 
Yet the American nation, in this month of 
December, 1869, owes more than $2,600,000,000, 
and yet not only pays the interest on it punc- 
tually, but is paying off the principal at the 
rate of more than $100,000,000 annually, and no 
one seems to be at all alarmed about the busi- 
ness. 
The actual amount of the national debt on 
the first day of December, was $2,648,234,682,79. 
Such a sum of debt would have been unhear- 
able in anticipation, but, in reality, it is by no 
means a back-breaker. The very men who 
would have been among the loudest to say that 
the debt that is could neither have heen created 
nor borne, are now among the loudest in saying 
that its creation is nothing, and that the weizht 
of it would have been less, were that possible. 
What is most remarkable in this connection, 
is the fact that most of this enormous pile of 
debt was created, as it were, almost at a bound. 
The United States owed about $100,000,000 when 
the civil war began. The war lasted abont four 
years, and when it was over, it was found that 
the entire debt amounted to almost $3,000,000, 
000. So that the nation had run in debt at the 
nate of more than $700,000,000 a year, besides 
spending immense sums raised by duties on 
goods imported into the country, and by direct 
taxation! j ’ 

This shortness of time in creating the deht, is 
something without precedent. The great debt of 
Great Britain, of which we used to hear so much, 
was more than a century and a quarter in reach- 
ing its highest figures, say from the beginning of 
1689 to the close of 1815; and thus it grew with 
the nafion that owes it, and not so fast as that 
nation. 

Ours sprang into being almost as swiftly as 
Aladdin’s palace, so that the American nation 
could not grow with it. Human power never 
was equal to such growth, and perhaps it never 
will be equal to it. 

It was supposed the debt would crush us. It 
has done nothing of the kind. Quite the con- 
trary is the fact. No healthful young man of 
five-and-twenty, who prides himself on his abil- 
ity “to walk erect, and look upon the stars,” 
ever was more upright and straight than the 
American nation is at this hour; and daily the 
nation’s ability to bear the burden increases, 
and daily the debt decreases. It is a great 
thing, and marvellous in the eyes of all mankind. 

Of course, the debt is an evil. All debt is an 
evil, and every one should keep out of debt who 
would have peace of mind. But it is not an 
unbearable evil. It would certainly prove & 
blessing, if it made the people more economical 
and self-denying in their babits of living. But 
we fear it has not produced this result. 





DIRECTING LETTERS WRONGLY. 
We have known people to make great blun- 
ders by misdirecting letters, when they were 
writing several at the same time. But we have 
seldom heard of a worse case than the following, 
and it may be considered a just penalty for 

breaking over good habits of church-going: 





The New Haven Palladium says that a young 
man in that city spent the afternoon of Sunday 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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in writing letters instead of going to church, as 
be had from his boyhood been accustomed. In 
one he devoted several pages to telling a young 
Cincinnati lady how near and dear she was to 
his heart, although hundreds of miles and- the 
decrees of the fates had placed a gulf between 
them; in the other he gossipped to a New York 
ntleman friend to the extent of several more 
sheets, and in one sentence referred, in rather a 
esting manner, to the name of the Cincinnati 
fair. Judge of his horror a few days ago at re- 
ceiving a note from his New York friend, en- 
closing the letter intended for Cincinnati, with 
this endorsement on the back, “A Tale of Two 
Cities” The other letter hasn’t yet come to 
hand, but its reception is awaited to: g 


suspense. 
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For the Companion. 
“MIss HALE, SPINSTER,” 


“As | always religiously sign myself. Inever 
considered it a disgrace not to be married; with 
my temperament, I’d rather work for myself, 
than have anybody work for me. At the same 
time | don’t say but that, if I had had an offer 
that suited me, I might have married. 

“[Jove to be in the midst of families and 
among children, dearly. I have a cat, and a 
dog, and a parrot, at home, and I used to think 
if it wasn't that my business called me away 
so much, I would take some poor, little, ragged 
child, and try to make its lot better. And I al- 
ways said if ever I should be able, I would, for 
I’m not lost to all human feeling, if I am an old 
maid. 

“['m very silent, and I think my own thoughts 
as I sit sewing in the different homes where my 
business calls me. I see queer things, too, for 
my spectacles are very magnifying. 

“There’s-little Mrs. Appleton, who makes all 
manner of fun of me—not that it hurts me at 
all; I’m past that, rather; indeed, sometimes I 
think it amuses me. 

“Well, she is a little goose, and [ never ate a 
decent meal in her heuse; poor little thing. 
And her husband fusses and waits upon her, 
and seems to think there never was such a lit- 
tle pink and white creature. 

“Pm glad of it. Her lot would be hard in- 
deed if he were less indulgent, and I think he 
will always love her, for his nature is kind. 
Perhaps he will always put up with the poor 
coffee, and burnt meat; I’m not so sure of that. 

“I was there at some time ago, doing a little, 
tailoring, and she, as usual, was playing with 
her baby. 

“‘He’s got an ugly cough,’ I said. 

“‘Nothing in the world, my dear Miss Hale; 
only look at his rosy cheeks,’ she made reply. 

“Perhaps so; but J should be worried.’ 

“Nonsense, Miss Hale. What should you 
know of children, pray?” and she laughed as if 
she had said a smart thing. 

“I kept silent. She often speke so, and my 
temper is quick. I generally bite my lips and 
let it go. 

“She put the baby to sleep. He was a dear 
little fellow, and I suppose she went to sleep 
herself; she generally did, during the daytime. 

“Two hours might have passed, when she 
burst into the room, quite livid. 

“‘O; Miss Hale, my baby! my baby!’ she 
gasped; ‘he isdying. O, what shall Ido? 

“I hurried to her bed-room. The boy was 
flushed purple. He breathed hard. 

“‘The croup!’ I said. ‘I knew that cough.’ 

“The helpless woman thew herself upon the 
lounge, and began to scream. I let her go on, 
and sent for the maid, a kind, strong-armed, 

girl, who, in her turn, sent for the doctor, and 

then followed my instructions, in the midst of 
the wildest ejaculations from the mother. 

“You sha’n’t! you sha’n’t! you will kill 

him! he’s never going in that hot water!’ 

“But I minded her as much as if she had been 

‘summer fly buzzing about my face. 

‘Abard time we had of it. The doctor was 
away, our little messenger said, but his wife had 

Sent directions. I felt grateful, of course, but 

every thing had been done, long ago, and we 

had »nly to wait. 
“Thank God! Presently the terrible sound 


face 


had heen sent for, he said to me,— 


oi ‘Tou have saved the life of that child by 
Your promptness and decision. You ought to 


have a whole regiment of them to care for.’ 


7 “And sol have. Dear old doctor, he got me 
a 48 matron in a child’s hospital; me, Miss 
»Spinster. V’ve been here two years, and 


mas happy as a queen. 


little Mrs. Appleton, she don’t make 
ae She says I have saved her 

twice, and she brings him over some- 
She’s very sickly, poor little 
and I have promised her that if she 


n of me any more. 


times to see me 
thing! . 


ed,the breathing became easy, the little 
and form felt damp and cool, and when the 
T came over, four hours from the time he 


ling Willy. AndI will. He shall be to me as 
the apple of my eye. 

“It’s very curious, I think to myself, some- 
times, fondling and nursing these little ones, 
that J should have found my place in this way. 
Every one of these forlorn littie chicks and duck- 
lings is as dear to me asif I were mother to 
the whole of them, and the old doctor says my 
place is the cheeriest one he sees. Well, what 
with flowers, and birds, and picttires, and chil- 
dren, I don’t know but it is.” ALMA. 
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MISTAKEN. 

Prof. Sedgwick, the distinguished English ge- 
ologist, used to travel through the counties 
of England in search of fossils, carrying with 
him pick and hammer for breaking stones. 
An Irish laborer, who had watched him curi- 
ously one day, breaking up fossil stones, and, 
wondering what he was about, at last hit ona 
solution satisfactory to himself, said to a fellow- 
laborer, “‘A very nice sort of ajintleman, but a 
little wrong in the brain.” A woman made a 
similar mistake about Isaac Newton. 


When Sir Isaac Newton changed his resi- 
dence, and went to live in Leicester Place, his 
next door neighbor was a widow lady, who was 
much puzzled by the little she observed of the 
habits of the philosopher. 

One of the Fellows of the Royal Society called 
upon her one day, when, among other do- 
mestic news, she mentioned that some one ! ad 
come to reside in the adjoining house, who, she 
felt certain, was a poor, mad gentleman, “be- 
cause,” she continued, “he diverts himself in 
the oddest way imaginable. Every morning, 
when the sun shines so brightly that we are 
obliged to draw the window blinds, he takes his 
seat on a little stool before a tub of soap-suds, 
and occupies himself for hours blowing soap- 
bubbles through a common clay pipe, which he 
intently watches floating about until they 
burst. He is doubtless,” she added, “now at 
his favorite amusement, for it is a fine day; do 
come and look at him.” 

The gentleman smiled, and they went up 
stairs, when, after looking through the stair- 
case window into the adjoining court-yard, he 
turned and said,— 

“My dear madam, the person whom you sup- 
pose to be a poor lunatic is no other than the 
great Sir Isaac Newton, studying the retraction 
of light upon thin plates, a phenomenon which 
is beautifully exhibited upon the surface of a 
soap bubble.” 

BEAUTIES OF AMERICA. 
Americans are a nation of travellers, and 
they seem to think the Old World far more won- 
derful than their own. Many people long to 
go abroad, and see the famous sights of Eu- 
rope. But Mr. Dilke, an English traveller, 
thinks there is more beautiful scenery in the 
United States than in Europe. He says: 





west of the Atlantic can scarcel. 
Eastern, while they ignore the 
Central States. 


tains of New Hampshire, or North Conway, in 
the southern slopes of the samerange. Nothing 
can be more full of grandeur than-the passage 
of the James at Balcony Falls, where the river 
rushes through a crack in the Appalachian 
chain; the wilderness of Northern New York is 


landscapes in the Adirondacks. 


Neckar alone is not beaten in the States. 
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A SORE DOG IN HOT WATER. 


laugh: 


one of her most extraordiary curiosities. Iti 


are so strong wit’: 


and abrasions of the skin. 
We had a valuable dog. 


ever knew. 
He jum 

from the flies. But it was a bad ju 

nip 


able interest. 





he taken away, I will care for her dar- 





Americans certainly need not go to Europe to 
find scenery; but neither need they go to Cali- 
fornia, or even Colorado. Those who tell us 
that there is no such thing as natural beauty 
know the 
estern and 


‘The world can show few scenes. more winning 
than Israel’s River Valley, in the White Moun- 


. 
all out of his insides, and the alkali had cleancd 
the bark all off his outside, and he probably 
wished he had never embarked in any such en- 
terprise. 
He,ran round and round in a circle, and 
pawed the earth and clawed the air, and threw 
double somersaults, sometimes backward and 
sometimes forward, in the most frantic and ex- 
traordinary manner. | 
He was not a demonstrative dog, as a general 
thing, but rather of a grave and serious turn of , 
mind, and I never saw him take so much in- 
terest in any thing before. He finally struck | 
out over the mountains, at a gait which we es- 
timated at about 250 miles an hour, and he is 
ing yet. This was about five years ago. We 
— for whatis left of him along here every 
ay. 








tor 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and 70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 

New subscribers during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1869, will receive the Companion gratis, 
from the date on which we receive their names, 
up to January 1, 1870. 


+o 
A FOUR-LEGGED EARTHQUAKE, 
We all remember how 


“The awful boa-constrictor 
Used to scare us in the pictur’ ’— 


but we never heard or thought of personifying 
an earthquake in quite the shape that little 
Annie did, the other day: 


She had heard, like every oue else, of the ter- 
rible earthquakes in South America, which 
swallowed up so many people. A few days af- 
ter she found in a book a picture of a crocodile 
with his mouth open, looking up at a man ina 
hammock, 
“O Ellie!” 
earthquake ? 
Of course all laughed at Annie’s mistake. 
Some little girls would have pouted and looked 
very red and angry, and some would have cried. 
But Annie laughed with the rest. 
“Well, I am sure it looks like an earthquake!” 
she said. “Its mouth is hig enough to swallow 
any thing!’ 





she exclaimed, “is that thing an 


a 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
Young men fresh froma college are often af- 
flicted with a pert self-conceit that is very 
amusing. Fortunately, itis a phase of “veal- 
hood,” that time may possibly cure. Mr. Gree- 
ley, very likely, had this class in mind in the 
reply given below: 
It is reported of Horace Greeley, that, having 
had some experience with various young gen- 
tlemen just tenderly helped out of college, he 
came dewn on the entire class one day in con- 
versation with a friend who wished to get a 
place on the Tribune for a highly-educated 
young man. 
“What is he?” said Mr. Greeley, hanging one 
of the legs of his trousers to a corner of his 
writing-table. 


ously; he “graduated last week from college, 
with all the honors.” 


nantly, and then he brought his trousers down, 


“He is very smart,” replied the friend, unctu- 


The veteran editor looked at the friend indig- 


unequalled of its kind, and there are delicious 


As for river scenery, the Hudson is grander 
than the Rhine; the Susquehanna is lovelier ae hla ne ihianaaal 
than the Meuse; the Schuylkill prettier than FALSE INDEPENDENCE. 
the Seine; the Mohawk more enchanting than 


the Dart. Of the rivers of North Europe, the 


“Mark Twain” is the modern Munchausen, 
but surpasses the great “baron” in the serio- 
comic drollery of his description. The follow- 
ing dog-story is a good specimen of his naive 
way of telling things. There is no daager of 
believing him, for everybody knows that he 
writes to “hear himself talk” and his readers 


Mono Lake, or the Dead Sea of: California, is 


two hundred feet deep, and its sluggish waters 
ali that if you only dip 
the most hopeles 'y soiled garment into them 
once or twice and wring it out, it will be found 
clean. This wate: is not good for bruised places 


He had raw places P 
on him. He had more raw places on him than 
sound ones. He was the rawest dog I almost 


overboard one day to get away 
ent. In 
his condition it would have been just as com- 
fortable to jump into the fire. The alkali water 
him in all the raw places simultaneously, 
and he struck out for the shore with consider 


He yelped, and barked, and howled as he 
went—and by the time he got to the shore there 
was no bark to him—for he had barked the bark 


and struck the table with his vigorous hand. 
“@f all h-o-r-n-e-d cattle,”’ he remarked, “de- 
liver me from a college graduate!” 


True independence may be expressed by the 
most courteous manners. The following is an 
illustration of the counterfeit independence 
which selects a rough address as its expression: 


Aecording to the Oregon papers, a prominent 
man, during Mr. Colfax’s reception at Yreka, 
loidly boasted, almost to the Vice-President’s 
face, that he “was a white man, and didn’t take 
off his hat to anybody,” evidently mistaking 
ill-manners for independence. ‘‘O, never mind, 
said Mr. Colfax, quickly doffing his own hat, 
“I can take off my hat to anybody.” 
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THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. 


s| We see nothing scientifically impracticable 
in this prophecy: 

The San Francisco Herald believes “that the 
day (or night) is not far distant when concerts 
will be given simultaneously in every State in 
this Union, at which electrical pianos will be 
layed by the same musician. 





matinee’ in New York and an evening concert 
in San Francisco.” Itis something not at all 
‘improbable, and possibly not many years after 
that, one may take music at his own house as 
he now takes gas and water. 
ed 
Stranger.—Now, bubby, can you tell me 
what eight and eight are 
Bub (with hesitation)—A—a—sixteen! 
Stranger (surprised)—Why, th.t’s right, how 
did you get it? 





It will be a| to? 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
3. 


My, jirst is the state of a Southern land, 
ere stately palm trees waving stand; 

Where perfumed breezes fill the air, 

And tropical fruits grow rich and rare. 


My next composed of letters three, 
You will always find in Tennessee, 
Where Southern breezes gently play 
Throughout the livelong summer day. 


My third is the sweetest thing as yet, 
A little child, a household pet; 
My whole a certain race of de 
Who worship without church or steeple. 
A. BR. B, 








BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I an composed of thirty letters. 

My 1, 2, 28, 15, 8, 29 was a Jewish woman. 

My 4, 2, 8, 25, 15, 28 was a judge of Israel. 

My 6, 11, 8, 18, 2, 23 was a heathen idol. 

My 12, 2, 22, 5, 17, 18 was an ancient town, 

My 18, 5, 1, 21, 9, 2 was an ancient king. 

My 20, 24, 7, 13, 2 21 was au ancient mountain. 
My 26, 2, 23, 14, 16, 17 was a Jewish measure. 

My 80, 27, 23, 10, 19, 8 was an ancient metal. 

My whole is recorded-in the Bible. IsoLa. 


4. 
ROSITIVE. 


1, Above and touching. 
2. That which is due, 


COMPARATIVE. 


1. Esteem due to worth. 
2. To prevent. 


SUPERLATIVE. 


1. Upright, free from fraud. 
2. To abhor. Witty Wisp. 


5. 


My /irst is in dog, but not in cat; 
My second is in rug, but not in mat; 
My third is in lark, but not in bird; 
My fourth is in bind, but not in gird; 
My fith is in iron, but not in lead; 
My sixth is in tick, but not in bed; 
My seventh is in key, but not in lock; 
My whole is a species of common rock. 
©. D. A. 
6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


An outhouse. 

Against. 

. Falling water. 

A girl’s name. A. 8, P. 


7. 
My first is a number, if aright T have reckoned, 
Equal to just one-tifth of my second. 
My second by feur you must new multiply, 
And my whole will surely appear to your af 
DA. 


Pooper 


Conundrums. 

Why is slaughtered beef like a drum? Because it is 
knocked on the head. 

What flower would furnish a drawing-room best? 
Rose would. 

When are culprits like old books? When bound 
ever. 

Can a woman who tells fortunes from a tea-cup be 
called a sau-cer-ess? 

Why were Adam and Eve the originators of sugar- 
planting? Because they raised the tirst Cane. 

What living creature has a beard without a chin? 
An oyster. 

A lady asked a gentleman how old he was. Ile 
replied, “What you do im every thing.” What was 

age? XL. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
21 Hartford. 

2, New Haven. 

8, Calcutta. 

4, London. 


6, Ware, 
8. Use hed teas, Gunpowder, Toukay, Myson 
skin and Oolong, but Adam’s ale for me. 
4. Kickapoo Indian, 
. Man, Ale, New. 
Saratoga. 


o 





Bub.—Well, I counted eight and then I 
thunk! 


. Illinois. 


IQ 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS, 


They sat alone by the bright wood fire, 

The gray-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of days goue by; 

The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek, 

They both had thoughts they could not speak, 
And each heart uttered a sigh. 


For their sad and tearful eyes descried 
Three little chairs placed side by side, 
Against the sitting-room wall; 
Old-fashioned enough as there they stood, 
‘Their seats of flag ani their frames of wood, 
With their backs so straight and tall. 


Then the sire shook his silvery head, 
And with trembling voice he gently said, 
“Mother, those empty chairs! 
They bring us such sad, sad thoughts to-night, 
we'll _ them forever out of sight, 
in the small, dark room up stairs.” 


Knut she answered, ‘Father, no, not yet, 
bor I look at them and I forget 
That the children were away; 
The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With her apron on, of checkered blue, 
And sit here every day. 


“Johnny still whittles a ship’s tall masts, 

And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 
While Mary her patchwork sews; 

At evening time three childish prayers 

Go up to God from those little chairs, 
So softly that no one knows. 


“Johnny comes back from the billow deep, 

Willie wakes from his battle-field sleep, 
To say good-night to me; 

Mary's a wife and a mother no more, 

But a tired child, whose playtime is o’er, 
And comes to rest at my knee. 


“So let them stand there, though empty now, 
And every time when alone we bow 
At the Father‘s throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above, 
In eur Saviour’s home of rest and love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 


——~- —+@»—_- -. 
MAUD’S REPROVAL. 


“I never mean to speak to her again,”’ said 
Miss Ruby, with a toss of her head. ‘More 
than once she has told me a lie, and now she is 
lying about me.” 

So the next time Ruby met her intimate 
friend, Louisa, she brushed by in the coolest 
manner possible, without a word or a look of 
recognition. 

Louisa resented this. She knew no reason for 
such conduct, and then bitter, almost malig- 
nant feelings were the result. 

Ilow rarely will school girls do just the right 
thing by one of their fellow-sinners! I say fel- 
low-sinners, for even Miss Ruby, in the height 
of her indignation against her frieud, was not 
really any better than she, although somewhat 
more truthful. 

The right way we saw beautifully illustrated, 
last summer, by a child not more than ten years 
old. Iler conduct was a rebuke to older and 
wiser persons than herself. 

Maud was speaking of a playmate to Lelia. 

“Why, Lelia, she said, “Anna Wheatly tells 
falschoods. 1 am afraid I ought not to play 
with her.” 

“Yes,” answered Lelia, “she does; a great 
many.” 

“I am so sorry for her,” said Maud, in a low, 
grieved tone. “Tlow can I tell her that I am 
really afraid to play with her, for such a rea- 
son?” Then, as demurely as some experienced 
grandmother would have done, she folded her 
hands to reflect. 

“TI believe I will talk to her first,” was her de- 
cision. 

Lelia wondered if the child would be brave 
enough, and saw, in prospect, the anger and 
contempt with which Anna would receive her 
advice. They met, and almost the first sentence 
Anna uttered was glaringly untrue. 

“O, Anna,” cried Maud, with a trembling lip, 
her clear, earnest eyes looking into Anna’s, as 
she slipped one arm about her waist, “you told 
a falschood, then, and you tell a great many, 
Anna’”’—and the little voice became still more 
pleading—‘‘so many, I shall almost be afraid to 
play with you; indeed, I shall, Anna”—tears 
were trembling in her eyes—“‘only I hope, I am 
sure, almost, that now I have spoken, you will 
never tell any more; will you, dear?” 

Anna looked at her a moment, seemed trou- 
bled, hesitated, and then said that she did not 
think when she spoke, but she was sorry, and 
would try to be more careful in the future. 

That was one of the truest, bravest things 
that ever I saw done; for, alas, there is but lit- 
tle such sincerity and faithfulness amongst 
school girls. P. P. B. 
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THE BIBLE. 


We entered a dwelling of sorrow, where lay a 
deceased father, and the weeping wife and chil- 
dren clustered around. Theirs was a dark, fa- 
thomless sorrow—no hope or faith to look high- 
er than the grace. How fearful that he should 
have been called out of this world without any 
preparation! But we thought our duty is with 
the living, not the dead. We asked for the 
Bible, that we could point to some comforting 
truth. Imagine our dismay—no Bible there; 
the blessed volume, with the influences which 





come from it, had never found its way to this 
dwelling, nor to the heart of any one. The 
family belonged to those who would never re- 
ceive the Bible even as a gift; and now in their 
extremity they had no prop, no solace. 

A little later we entered a dwelling where lay 
a Chris‘ian mother, her arms meekly folded, her 
work done, and well done. The children were 
orphans now, but they knew in whom they be- 
lieved; they trusted and found comfort in the 
words of Jesus. The well-worn Bibles here tes- 
tified how they had been cherished. The light 
of God’s truths shone upon the hearth-stone 
even in the hour of bitter trial. 

The blessed Bible illuminates our darkness 
and brings cheer and comfort when all else fails. 
Let us prize it more and more, and seek to let 
its light shine into every dwelling. 
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HOW THEY FACED DEATH. 

Laurence Sterne said, “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” and the saying has often 
been mistaken for a genuine passage of Holy 
Writ, so happily does it express the singular 
tenderness of God in mingling consolation with 
sorrow. The following, describing the last 
hours of several poor colliers, reveals to us 
what supports are divinely granted to men even 
in hours of sudden temporal despair: 

How do men feel when about to die—not af- 
ter being weakened by disease or when the 
blood is heated by the strife of battle, but when 
they see inevitable death slowly but certainly 
approaching them, and know thatin exactly so 
many minutes it will seize upon them and ex- 





tinguish the lusty life that animates their 
forms? Do they rage and struggle against 


their fate, or do they meet it with calmness, res- 
ignation and dignity? 

In the recent terrible colliery explosion in 
Saxony all the miners were not killed immedi- 
ately, as was first supposed. A number of 
them were unharmed by the explosion, and 
were killed after an interval of some time, by 
suffocation. 

Some of these poor fellows occupied the last 
moments of their lives in writing messages in 
their note-books to their wives and children, 
and these were found when the bodies were dis- 
covered. There is a curious pathos in some of 
these messages from the grave, but the calm- 
ness and resignation which they manifest is the 
most notable feature 

These men, in the very presence of death, had 
thoughts for every one but themselves. 

“Dear wife,” writes one of them, “take good 
care of Mary; in a book in the bedroom you 
will find a thaler. Farewell, dear mother and 
sisters, till we meet again.” 

One man by the name of Schmidt had pinned 
a paper to the breast of his blouse, on which he 
had written the following words: “My dear 
relatives, while seeing death before me I remem- 
ber you. Farewell, till we meet again in happi- 
ness.” , 

A miner named Bahr, wrote thus in his note- 
book: “This is the last place where we have 
taken refuge. I have given up all hope, be- 
cause the ventilation has been destroyed in 
three separate places; may God take myself 
and my relatives and dear friends who must die 
with me, as well as our families, under His pro- 
tection.” 

Another had written: “Janetz has died; 

Richter left his family to God. Farewell, dear 
wife; farewell, dear children; may God keep 
you.” 
’ Only one uttered a complaint; and it was not 
a violent one: “Farewell, dear wife and chil- 
dren—I did not think it would end so—Ober- 
man. 

One reads these messages with moistened 
eyes, and pictures to himself the scene of those 
rough-handed but soft-hearted men spending 
their last moxnents, not in wild cries for mercy 
and screams of remorse, nor in repinings 
against their cruel fate, but in sending these 
farewell words to their loved ones who were even 
then bewailing them as dead. 

ra 
HOW HE TOOK HIS PAY. 

Pure benevolence does not keep personal debt 
and credit, but finds reward in the moral good 
it does. Instead of balancing its accounts by 
the interest table and rent-roll, it follows the 
rule “Cast thy bread on the waters—thou shalt 
find it again after many days.” It is pleasant to 
know that so distinguished a man as Mr. Henry 
J. Raymond understood and practised the arith- 
metic of praotical charity. 


Mr. Raymond’s benefactions of money and 
service were without stint and without record, 
and beyond the knowledge of any of his friends. 
He was continually lending money to needy per- 
sons—giving, his friends called it, and used to 
chide him for it, somewhat; but he called it 
lending, with a cheery confidenee that he should 
somehow be repaid. 

Once he came into his office, laughing, and 
saying that one of his loans had come back to 
him. And he told the story, how, one day, busi- 
ly writing in his room, there appeared to him a 
man, saying,— 

“Is this Mr. Raymond ?” 

Being assured of this. he continued, “Can I 
speak with you 2 icw minutes, sir?’ The MS. 
was shered aside. 

“{ have just come from Sing Sing,” hesitated 
the man. 

“Not from the prison, I hope,” said the editor, 
by way of putting the caller at ease with a joke. 

“Yes, sir,” said the visitor, “I got my dis- 
charge a few days ago.” 

“Well, my man,” said Mr. Raymond, “I hope 
you were innocent.” 


—— 


“No, sir,” returned the convict, “I was guilty. 
You see, sir, I’m am engineer and a machinist 
by trade, and I want to lead an honest life; and 
when I got out, I got a place, and was to work 
all very well, when some kind friend came along, 
and told my boss I was a prison bird, and I had 
to be out of that. Then [ got another place, and 
got well to work, and the same thing happened 
there. NowI am looking for another job, and 
I’m going to begin by telling what I am; and 
when I do get any thing to do, Isha’n’t lose itin 
the same way.” 

Mr. Raymond could not give him the desired 
situation, but kindly lent him ten dollars, and 
the man departed. 

Perhaps a year afterward Mr. Raymond was 
at a Fair of the American Institute, and while 
looking at some machinery on exhibition a de- 
— man in charge of it approached him, and 
said,— 

“Is this Mr. Raymond ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I don’t remember 

u 


“Don’t you remember the man from Sing 


“No,” said Mr. Raymond, “I don’t remember 
any man from Siag Sing.” 

“Why,” said the man from Sing Sing, “don’t 
= recollect?’ and then he rehearsed the story 

have here set down, and said he subsisted on 
Mr. Raymond’s loan-unti! he found employment 
in his own line, with a good man who knew his 
story, and was well pleased with him, giving 
him good wages and steady work, in a place of 
trust and responsibility. 

Taking a bank-note from his, pocket, the en- 
gineer repaid the berrowed money, saying that 
he had carried it for months without finding an 
opportunity to leave his work and come to town 
for the purpose. 

“It’s a good ten dollars, Mr. Raymond,” said 
he, “for it’s just the cost of saving me from 
ruin. 

When he told the story afterwards, Mr. Ray- 
mond said he thought it was cheap, and that 
he had charged all his other ‘‘loans” to the ac- 
count of the engineer, and balanced it.—Hart- 
ford Post. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FIC- 
TION. 


The following strange incident at a funeral is 
related by a Cincinnati journal: 


On last Saturday, in a little country church, 
near this city, an humble village parson was 
preaching the funeral sermon of an old man, 
who had lived more than his threescore and ten 
years, and who had finally laid down life’s bur- 
den, and joined his fathers. 

While the religious exercises were progress- 
ing, two young men passed the door ef the 
church; one, a youth of twenty-five summers, 
proposed to go in, and “see whom they were 
about to plant” (to use his own words.) They 
entered, and, as they did so, the little congrega- 
tion were about to take a last look at the still, 
pale face of the deceased—the youths joined the 
melancholy procession. 

They paused a moment at the bier, when the 
one who had proposed to eater the church, and 
“see whom they were about to plant,” bent 
down over the coffin, and gave signs of the most 
poignant grief. He wept bitterly, and refused 
to leave the coffin. Some one suggested to him 
to pass on, when he said,— 

“This is my father. How came he here?” 

The sequel is soon told. At the beginning of 
the war, the youth had enlisted in an Indiana 
regiment, and had remained in the service till 
the last battle. 

He had been mustered out, had taken employ- 
ment in Maryland, and remained in that State, 
until a few days since, when he started home to 
see his aged parent. En route, he had stopped 
in the village to visit a comrade who had gone 
through the war with him. 

The two, in taking a walk, passed the church 
in which the funeral service of John Slayton 
was proceeding, and, by some strange influence, 
young Slayton had been led to enter the church, 
when the sight of his father’s lifeless form gave 
him the first intimation that he was fatherless. 

The elder Slayton had moved to Obio during 
the last few years of his son’s absence, and had, 
after a lingering illness, died. 
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WHAT A POOR BOY DID IN THE 
CITY. 

Mr. Greeley, and others equally wise and 
friendly, advise penniless, homeless boys, as a 
rule, to keep away from New York. The fol- 
lowing rare case, reported in the Troy Times, is, 
no doubt, one of those exceptions which “prove 
the rule,” but is well worth telling, as an exam- 
ple of what strict integrity and economy can do 
anywhere. 


A oo boy, whom we may call B., came to 
New York a few years ago, having in his pocket 
the sum of $3. This sum he determined to 
make last as long as possible, and hence he 
hired lodging at twelve cents per night, and 
made a pound of crackers serve for the three 
aggregate meals of each day. Not spending 
more than twenty cents per day, his $3 would 
i.ot fifteen days, by which time he hoped to find 
work. In this he was correct. 

In the course of the week he hired out as errand 
boy in a fancy store, at $2 per week. He got 
permission to sleep in the store, and commenced 
boarding himself on bread and water. 

This diet he gradually improved, as experience 
taught him, until he introduced chocolate, rice 
molasses, and other cheap aliments. He lived 
on $1 per week, and the surplus aided to clothe 
him. 











== 
dangers of vice. In three years he had earneg 
five hundred dollars, with which he opened g 
retail store, and then, at the close of the year 
he determined to « wholesale trade, ’ 
He formed a partnership with a young map 
of similar habits, and then commenced Selling 
goods by sample, in a small way, boarding 
themselves in the way referred to, and living on 
bread, boiled eggs, chocolate, and dried : 
Within ‘seven years from that boy’s entrance 
into this city, he was at the head of a thriving 
wholesale concern, and was making money, 
He had thus fought his way through all obsta 
cles, and in due time reached a high degree of 
success. 








A CHEAP AND PRETTY TIDY, 


Proeure two sticks of scarlet dress braid, and 
two of white braid also. Cut up the braid into 
pieces of half a yard in length, which wil] 
make from seventeen to twenty-four, according 
to the number of yards each bunch contains, 
Eighteen red pieces, and the same number of 
white, will make about the right sized tidy. 
Next, procure a frame which is not quite half 
a yard square. If you have no embroidery 
frame of that size, make one for the occasion by 
nailing together four pieces of lath or pieces of 
thin wood. 

Wind your frame tightly with cloth, and pin 
on all the red braid,. allowing an inch of the 
braid to extend beyond the frame for a fringe, 
Stretch the braid but a little in pinning. 
Having secured both ends of the red braid, 
weave and interweave the white braid over and 
under each ‘strip of red braid, making your 
work look like a checker board. 

‘Pin each end of each strid of white braid, and, 
if you have done it right, two sides of your tidy 
will have white fringe, and the whole appear- 
ance of little squares alternating red and white. 
Sew on the inside of the pins, clear around 
the tidy—back-stitching secures it best—then 
remove all the pins, and your tidy is finished, 
with-the exception of the fringe, which is made 
by picking out both ends of each piece of braid, 
to the depth of an inch and a half, or two inches, 
The braid will not ravel readily, conscquently 
a pin or needle can be used in fringing. The 
tidy, being made of worsted braid, can be 
washed whenever it becomes soiled. The cost 
will be less than a half a dollar. 
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OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
In the early days of our country, when learn- 

ing was scarce, persons were employed to “keep 

school,” who apparently never went to school. 


In a, very interesting history of the town of 
Industry, written and published by William 
Allen, of Norridgewock, we tind the following, 
relative to the first schools of the town: 

An old maiden lady was employed occasion- 
ally a short time to teach children their letters, 
and to spell out short words. Her school was 
kept one month in my barn. She did what she 
could “to teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
but was quite incompetent. 

I visited her school on one occasion, and she 
had a small class advanced to words of three 
syllables in the spelling-book, and when they 
came to the word “anecdote,” she called it 
‘“‘a-neck-dote,” and defined it to be food eaten 
between meals. : 

When the first town school was put in opera 
tion, the master was quite deficient every way. 
When a boy hesitated at the word “biscuit, 
the master prompted him rashly, “Bee squit, 
you rascal!’ 
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WALK WHEN YOU BEGIN. 


When Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth com- 
menced the practice of law, he lived in Btoom- 
field; and as his pecuniary means were not 
large, he was accustomed to come from his 
house to his office on foot. There was at the 
time a dashing merchant in the city—Mr. H.— 
who rode in a showy vehicle drawn by a pair of 
showy horses; and as he often rode to Bloom- 
field, he often met Mr. E. Meeting him - 
morning he reined up his team, aud salut 
him with,— 

“Good-morning, Mr. Ellsworth, what are you 
walking for? why don’t you ride?” . 

“Because,” was the reply, “I have found ow 
that persons must walk at some period of their 
lives, and I choose to walk when I begin. fe 

It would be well if all who are setting out 
life were of this opinion; but they are not. 
Hence such numbers, determined to ride - 
they are young, are forced to walk when they 
are old. ja ¢ 

A few years having elapsed, Mr. H. failed 8 
business and was obliged to go afoot; while ; 
E., ascending from small beginnings, or 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France, and rode 
his coach. 

Walk when you begin. 
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American Acriculturist tells little eins 
how to make a horticultural doll. A holly ; 
turned upside down, supplies a brizht-co —e 
skirt, and a green waist <A grape furnishes 
head, straws are used for arms, and beans va 
feet. Then a belt ribbon is obtained nn 
skin of a rhubarb stem. Considerable Vv: inf 
might be introduced, and little folks find ~" 
nitely more amusement in using their apne 
faculties to make toys than in merely play! 
with the costly things bought from the shop. 


A ToUR round the world may 
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For the Companion. 

A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 

A group of little girls were standing on the 
school-house steps, talking about Christmas. 

“fm so glad it’s most here,” said one; “we're 
going to have a Christmas tree in the parlor.” 

“That’s splendid!” said another. ‘“ We're go- 
ing to hang up stockings—papa, and mamma, 
and all of us.” 

“So are we,” exclaimed several voices. 

“Let's tell wirat we want Santa Claus to bring 
us,” said Rosa. 

So each one named something—books, toys, 
games, till all but one had given Santa Claus 
some very broad hints. 

“What shall you wish for, Maggie?” asked 
Rosa, turning to a little, thinly-clad child, who 
had been a silent listener to the merry talk. 

“| don’t know,” she said; “I never heard of 
Santa Claus, before.” 

“Never heard of Santa Claus!” exclaimed all 
the voices. 

“No,” said Maggie, stoutly. “Who is he? 
and why does he give you presents?” 

“Pll tell you,” said Carrie Hyde. ‘“He’s a 
funny little man, and he’s always a laughing. 





I saw his picture once. He lives somewhere, I 
don’t know where, and he makes all kinds of 


beautiful things; and when Christmas.eve comes, | 


they say that he rides around to all the houses, 
and goes right down the chimneys. And if he 
sees any stockings hung up, he fills ’em with 
nice things,—if the children are good; but if 
they’re bad, he puts in rods to whip ’er with.” 
Carrie stopped, quite out of breath. 
“He never gave me any thing,” persisted 
Maggie. 
“Because you didn’t hang up your stocking,” 
explained Carrie. “How could he?” 
“You try it next Thursday night—that’s 
Christmas eve—and see,” urged Rosa. 
The bell put a stop to any more talk on the 
subject, and the children went in to their lessons 
Little Maggie went home at night with her 
thoughts ina whirl. “Christmas eve and San- 
ta Claus!” How should she know, poor child, 
that Santa Claus was only another name for 
father, and mother, and loving friends? And 
Maggie had nobody but grandma—poor old 
grandma. 
They two lived together in a broken down 


cottage just outside the town. They were very 


poor, for grandma was not able to work much. 


Every day, after school, Maggie’s small hands 
were busily employed in binding shoes. So 


there was not much time for play. 


To-night, as she sat at her work, she thought, 
would put any thing 
if I should hang it with 


“I wonder if Santa Claus 
in grandma’s stocking, 





think of 


sed PU not tell her, but I will try it and see. 
ag be surprised! But then what if 
io “s should forget to stop! Or what if 
tired of stopping at a house where no 

MES were ever ready for him?” That was 

too dreadful to think of, but she had to 


to herself.” So, after her task was done, she 
stole away by herself and wrote this letter on a 
blank leaf, torn from her spelling book: 

Deak Santa Cravs,—I never hung up my 
stecking, because I didn’t know. Will you ex- 
cuse it? Please don’t forget to come here this 
time. I will hang it on the outside of the door, 
and grandma’s, too. you won’t have to 
come down the chimney. It’s very dirty. I 
mean the chimney. AndIwon’t peek. You’ll 
know grandma’s, because it is blue. 

ood-by. Magee@ise DupLeyr. 


She put the letter into a yellow envelop, which 
she found in a box, and directed it to Mr. Santa 
Claus. The postmaster found it the next day 
among the letters. 

He laughed as he read the name, and laid it 
on a shelf till he was at leisure. At night he 
carried it home to his wife, and they read it to- 
gether. 

“Tt would be too bad to have the poor child 
disappointed,” said the lady. “Do you knew 
who she is?” 

“T have seen her,” said he, “and I know where 
they live.” 

So together they planned to give Maggie and 
her grandma a joyful surprise. 

Friday night, when grandma was asleep, Mag- 
gie stole softly to the door and hung up the two 
stockings. It took her a long time te go to 
sleep, and then she dreamed that Santa Claus 
was in her stocking and couldn’t get out. 

She was awake before light the next morning, 
and was dressed before grandma opened her 
eyes. Then she made the fire, and just as grand- 
ma began to hunt about for her stocking, she 
was ready to open the door. 

Would she be disappointed? 

O joy! joy! There hung both stockings crowd- 

















ed full, and great bundles and small ones were 
tied on as thick as they could be! Maggie could 
scarcely carry them. 
“Grandma! grandma!” she screamed; “see 
what Santa Claus brought!” 
And the old lady sat up in bed and held up 
both hands in astonishment. ‘Why, child!” 
said she, “where did you get them?” 
“T hung ’em out,” explained the eager child, 
“and Santa Claus, you know—O, do look here!” 
And then such wonders as were brought to light 
from those stockings and bundles! 
New dresses and aprons for Maggie, a hood 
and tippet, scarlet mittens, warm stockings and 
shoes, books, pictures, and a “‘real live doll,” as 
Maggie declared, while she hugged it. 
Grandma’s gifts were no less wonderful. She, 
too, had a new dress, and acap, and a soft, 
thick shawl, while packages of tea, sugar, and 
other good things were not missing. 
Maggie never forgot that happy, happy Christ- 
mas. And years after, when grandma had gone 
to “keep Christmas in the sky,” and Maggie 
lived with the kind friends who had given her 
those gifts, she loved to talk with them of her 
letter to Santa Claus. A. 
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“IT’S VERY HARD.” 


“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat but 
bread and milk, when others have every sort of 
nice things,” muttered Charlie, as he sat with 
his wooden bowl before him. 

“It’s very hard to get up so early on these 
cold mornings, and to work all day, when others 
can enjoy themselves without an hour of labor. 
It’s very hard to have to walk through the mud, 
while others roll about in their coaches.” 

“It’s a great blessing,” said his grandmother, 
as she sat at her knitting, “it’s a t bless- 
ing to have food when so many are hnngry; to 
have a roof over one’s head when so many are 
homeless. It’s a great blessing to have sight, 
and hearing,.and strength for labor, when so 
many are blind, deaf, or suffering.” 





nothing is hard,” said the boy, stillin a grum- 
bling tone. : 
“‘No, there is one thing I think very hard.” 
“What's that?” cried Charlie, who thought 
that at last his grandmother had found some 
cause of complaint.” 
“Why, boy, I think that heart is very hard 
thankful 





it. “I'll write him a letter,” said she 


A 
Y, grandmother, you seem to think that 


The Proper Place. 
The proper place for any thing 
Is where that thing should be, 
And often pleasure it doth bring 
Things in their place to sce. 
The Planets, as they roll around 
In the vast realm of space, 
When traced with care, each one is feund 
Fixed in its proper place. 
The proper place to buy Boys ““CLoTHESs," 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes, complete, 
Is at the store of GEORGE FENNO'S, 
5l—lw Cornerof Beachand Wushington Street. 





“Take it all in all, it is the Best Magazine for Chil- 
dren in the world.”"—The Sunday School Times 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 
An Illustrated Magazine for the Little Ones. 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


isthe most beautifully illustrated ma e published 
For 1870 it will exceed in interest and beauty all pre 


vious years. 

In tue CaILDREN's Hovr for January will be eer 
ed four original illustrations, on tinted paper, by Bensell 
and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longfellow's exquisite 
poem, 

“THE CHILDRENS HOUR” 
Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phebe Cary, Mrs 
. O. Johnson, T. 8. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. Curtis, Ada 
- Kennieot rs. M. L. Clark, Rosella Rice, Irene 
L——, Kate Sutherland, and many other gifted authors 
write regularly for 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


and will make it*for 1870 the most attractive and charm- 
ing children's magazine in the country. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by fa- 
thers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all 
denominations, the purest and best magazine for children 
in the world. Youne aND OLD every where read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with delight and profit, It speaks, through simple form 
of language, the Righest truths, and while the little ones 
are fascinated by its sweet stories, these heavenly truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds to bear fruit in after 
years. 





Terms, in Advance. 
1 COpy....cc.ccccccccccccccccece keenneeeneeeNinee $1 25 


5 Copies 

10 Copies, and one to getter-up of club.............. 
KP Specimen numbers 10 cts. Postage l2cts. a year. 
Every one sending a club of five or more subscribers 
to THE CHILDREN's Llovr, will receive as a premium a 
copy of one of our splendid steel en ving. “BED- 
TIME," or “THE ANGEL OF PEACE." nelose ten 
ceats to pay for cost of masling. 


PREMIUMS. 


TOOL-CHEST PREMIUM.—For 10 subscribers to. 
“CHILDREN'S ang at $1 25 each, we will send, as a 

‘s Toor-CHEstT, contetating in iffer- 
ent tools of good size and best quailty: ‘or 5 subscri- 
bers at $1 25 each, a MiIntaTURE TOOL-Box, containing 
nine tools of fine quality, good and strong, all fitting in 
one patent handle. 


DOLL PREMIUM—For six subscribers to “CHIL- 
DREN'’s Hour,"’ at $125 each, we will send, express 
charge pre-paid (except to Pacific States), a beautiful 
wax doll, with eyes that open and shut. 
SEWING-MACHINE PREMIUM.—Fér 80 subscri- 
bers to “CHILDREN's Hour,” at $1 25 each, we will send 
a@ BaRTRAM & FANTON $55 Sewing Machine. if a double 
thread Machine is wanted, we can, for 60 subs., at $1 26 
each, send the $60 Empire Machine. These are, in all 
respects, equal to any in market. 

MASON & HAMLIN'S ORGANS.—We can offer to 
schools and families most advantageous and easy terms 
on this premium. 

For 90 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Mason 


& HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $50. 
For 135 subscribers, ee 2 * each, we will send a Ma- 
ce 


son & HAMLIN ORGAN, q 

For 200 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $150. 

In almost any Day or Sunday-school, if children 
and teachers unite in the work of making up a list fur 
“THE Hovr,”’ an Organ may easily be obtained. 
In all cases where a full list of subscribers re- 
quired fora premium cannot be made up, a CASH DIFFER- 
ENCE WILL BE TAKEN. Address 


T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
49—6weop 


The Best Author for Children in America. 
REV. DANIEL WISE, D.D. 


KNOWN AS “FRANCIS FORESTER” and “LAWRENCE 
LANCEWOOD”’; AUTHOR OF “THE GLEN MORRIS 


STORIES.” 





We have just published the following by this popular 
author: 


LINDENDALE STORIES. 
5 vols. 16mo. Price, $6 25. 
SIDNEY DE GREY; or The Rival 
School Boys. 
The story of a boy who believed a pure character to be 
the prize of life. 
NELLIE WARREN, or The Lost Watch. 
The story of a girl who was afraid to confess a fault. 
LOUIS SINCLAIR, or The Prize Medals. 
The story of aboy who escaped from the hands of a 
real enchanter. 
COUSIN CLARA, or The Mislaid Jewels. 
The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to 
commit many others. 
PETER CLINTON. 
The story of a boy who learned by experience that the 
merriment of mischievous fun is “as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot," and that the ways of “wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness."’ 





New Books by the Prize Authoress. 
MOLLY’S BIBLE, 


By Mey Dwinell Chellis. Author of ‘Dea. Sims’ 
rayers,"’ etc. lvol. lémo. Price, $1 50. 

“Dea. Sims’ Prayers’ was a book of superior merit, 
taking the prize among more than fifty competitors. 
The above is in no way its inferior, and at once takes its 
place in the front rank of Sunday Schoo! books. 


EFFIE WINGATE’S WORK. 


By Mary Dwinett CHELLIS, Author of “Dea. 
ims’ prayers," “Molty’s Bible,” etc. lvol. lémo. 

Price, $1 50. 

A book of surpassing interest, abounding in incident, 

and holding the attention from the beginning to its close. 

Miss Chellis has few equals in this style of book. 





Books by the Prize Author. 
MISS PATIFNCE HATHAWAY. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


“These publishers send out good books in a handsome 
dress, and Glance Gaylord writes only good ones. Those 
who have read ‘Culm Rock’ will want to read this story. 
It is a book for boys as well as girls, and, as alad said, 
‘reads just as natural as whistling.’ ''—Prov. Press. 


MR. PENDLETON’S CUP. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


lvolk 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 


“Like all of Mr. Bradley's books, this is of superior 
excellence. The story is true te life, well put and unex- 
ceptionable in moral and religious tofle. No better book 
for boys could be made.""— Watchman and Reflector. 


DONALD DEANE. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


A Capital Temperance Story by this Popular Author. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price,$1 60. 





Sweet-Brier Stories. 

12 vols. 32mo, in box. $3. 

Charley's Locket. The Pet Sparrow. 

Young Bird Catchers. Little Maggie. 

The Picture Clock. Susie's Victory. 

Will and the Donkey. Six Mince Pies. 

The Woolly Bear. Ripe Strawberries. 

Willful Walter. The Silk Apron. 


An entirely new series of small books for children, 
handsomely illustrated, and elegantly bound in bright 
colors. 





Work and Play. 


DEVOTED TO THE 
Occupations and Amusements of the Home. 





hia 


Make your Homes pl t to the 
Monthly will tell the children how to do it 
selves January number ready Dec. 1. 
samplecopy, with our splendi 
mium to a / subscriber. 
TrRMs— ONL 
half the price back in premiums 
Stories, Instructive Letters, 





Send stam 


&c., &c. Publishe by, 
ILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


X40 Springfield, Mass. 


A NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 


Our New 
for them- 
for 
Premium List. A Pre- 


Y ONE DOLLAR PER ¥EAR. One- 


Drawing Lessons, Acting 
Charades, Problems, Puzzles, Bible Problems, Fnigmas, 


Minnie Myrtle Series. 
By PHILIP FINDLAY. 
12 vols.,32mo. Price, $2 40. 
_— Darling. Shepherdess of Deisy Dell. 


amma's Darling. Rosa Dale's Fricnds. 
Little Favorite. Alice and the Ox-goad. 


Good Pa. Work for Play. 
Good Girl. Playing Soldier, 
Little Pet. Sadie's Adventures. 


This series contains one hundred and forty illustra- 
tions, and is especially adapted to the little folks. 





Rosy Dawn Stories. 
6 vols.,18mo. Bn neat box. Price, $450. ~ 





WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 


Little Indian. Water Cress Girls. 


Kyittine Macuinge. Price, $25. The anes cheapest Pic-Nic Party. Two Birthdays. 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. ill knit 20,000 Violet Girls. Twin Brothers. 
wie AMEMcaN PRTSG Maui Eco — 

reas 2 i 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 2—12w " GOOD MEASURE; 





WANTED-AGENTS. 
$75 to $200 per month, ev where, 
to’ introduce the GENUINE IMP 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price onl 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1 


c seam than ours. It 


Agents from 875 to 
commission from which twice that amount can be mad 
SECOMR & CO. TTSB 
MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be 


name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and rea! 
ical hi fa d 2-lw 








male and female 
VED COMMON 
. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid = 
$ 
for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more es the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be.pulied apart without tearing it. We pay 
er month and expenses, ora 


ORGH, PA., ST. 


imposed upon by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-iron mack ines, Cader the same 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 
By D. 8. ERICKSON......... lvol. 16mo. Price, $1 50. 


“This story is well adapted to teach boys useful les- 
sons, show them the value of honesty, and the sin and 
danger of dishonesty, and inspire them with aseful prin- 
ciples and impressions.""—Christian £ra. 


CARL BARTLETT; 
OR, WHAT CAN I DO? 
. | 1 vol. 16mo. Price, $125. By the author of “Good 
Measure."’ 


Many of the characters introduced into “Good Meas- 
ure are continued in this book, making a volume of una; 
sual interest to the young. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
make 


Lane, Bosten. 





= is not to God fur present bless- 









$2 per week beside attending school. 
Send for a circu- 





For a full catalogue of the best books for children, 
please address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 





a ct 11 ing Offices, $15, $29, 
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The FRiCEZ of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
| ae MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

jass. 








CHILD LIFE IN CHINA. 
From a Correspondent in China. 
Foo Chew. 

Foo Chow is a large city, of some 600,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated on the river Min, and 
is the capital of Fuhkien, one of the eighteen 
larye provinces of China. 

1 wish my readers would turn to their map of 
China, and find out just where I live—that is, 
where Fou Chow is, and how many, many miles 
they would have to travel to reach here. But in 
these days of Pacific steamers and cars, the dear 
home-land seems not so far away as it used 
to, when such a weary waste of ocean had to be 
traversed by the homeward-bound voyager. 

Fvo Chow is the name by which foreigners 
call our city; but the natives call it “Hokchin,” 
which means “happy region.” 


The Wall and the Poople. 

The city issurrounded by a high wall, through 
which we enter by gates, which are carefully 
closed at night. On the wall, at intervals, watch- 
towers are built. A great many people also live 
Outside of the wall, and many more in boats on 
the Kiver Min, so that it is supposed, in the city 
amd its suburbs, with the boat population, there 
are not less than 1,000,000 souls. 


The Houses. 
And now I propose wo tell you something 
about the houses, as I have seen them in this 
immense city. The most of the people live in 
little one-story houses, built of wood and mud, 
with tile roofs. They have no glass windows, 
but simply little doors to open and shut, which 
let in the cold as well as the light. 
The floors are often simply the earth, prossed 
until it is hard, or, in some cases, covered with 
cement made of lime and sand, which is better 
than the earth floor, though, of course, very cold 
and unpleasant. Sume wealthy families have 
board floors, but they are very rough, and al 
wuys dirty. 
Idols. 
In every house, one or more idols are wor- 
Shipped by the fumily. in the kitchen is either 
au imaze of the kitchen god, or his picture, or 
name. In the principal room, in a niche in the 
wall, are placed the ancestral tablets of the 
family, to which a certain amount of worship is 
paid. 
in the bedroom is often an image of the “god- 
dess of mercy,” ur “Mother.” Of each of these 
household gods 1 may write you something 
hereafter. 


Boys and Girls. 

The parents in these homes always wekcome 
with joy every boy that is born in the family. 
If no suns are given them, the mother is gener- 
ally harshly treated by her husband. No mat- 
ter how many girls may call her mother, they 
count as nothing, or worse than nothing. You 
wonder why this is; I will tell you. 
The pvor want sons to work for them, to help 
them guin their duily rice. They think that, 
when they die, these sons will attend to all the 
important funeral rites, and afterwards set up 
and worship their tablets. The rich expect 
their sons ww add to their wealth, to bring honor 
to their name, and also to honor them after 
death. 
Girls, on the contrary, are regarded as an ex- 


| when it is a girl, and eften kills it with his own 
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eat, and clothes to wear, but they can do little 
to add to the wealth of the family, and nothing 
toward its honor; and in the funeral rites, and 
subsequent ceremonies, they have but a second- 
ary place. 
Child-Murder. 

The Chinese parent hails with joy the little 
son that is born to him, but turns away with 
disgust, and even anger, from the poor babe, 


hands, and apparently without the slightest 
| remorse. 
| You can hardly believe that any father could 
kill his own child—the little wee babe, so inno- 
, cent, 80 weak! And yet, I suppose this child- 
murder is committed here every day in the year. 
‘I know of hardly a family that has not been 
| guilty of it. And, what seems more dreadful, 
| even the mother apparently feels no pity or love 
| for the female babe, hurried out-of the world, 

away from her arms. 
I have talked with many women on the sub- 
ject, and, as yet, have met but one who manifest- 
ed the least sorrow for the loss of her child. She 
did seem to feel naturally. She described her 
joy, when her first little one, a little girl, was 
given her; what a nice child if was,—how much 
she loved it. But her husband took it, had a 
tub of water brought into the room where she 
was, and then put the little one’s head down in 
the water, holding it there, while the poor 
mother begged for its life. Then she shut her 
eyes, and stopped her ears, that she might not 
see or hear the dreadful tragedy. After this, to 
the poor mother came two bright boys. The 
father was well pleased with them, but God took 
them; and now the woman is a widow, and 
childless! 

Girls. 

If spared, girls often receive but little else than 
harsh words, and harder blows. The feeling 
towards them is, “A girl is not worth mueh. 
We have no rice to give her, no clothes for her 
to wear!” 
There are, however, many homes in which a 
girl is not an unwelcome guest. Provided 
there is a son in the family, room is found for 
her also, in the house, at the table, and in the 
hearts of the parents. 
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VARIETY. 


THE GRAYS, 


In the hollow of a chestnut, 
In the woodland o’er the way, 
Lives a busy, happy family— 
Mr, and his Mrs. Gray. 


Through the summer and the autumn, 
They, with nimble feet and spry, 

Scamper up and down the forest, 
Laying nuts and acorns by. 





And when harvest-time is over, 

They care not for wind nor weather, 
As they, snugly in their hollow, 

Sit and crack their nuts together. 


Always happy, ga’ _ 
Deughing. workin . qeshing jokes— 
We may learn a useful lesson 
From these busy little folks. 
eenensiememane 


STATISTICS OF THE GLOBE.’ 


and bus’ 


interested in the following statistical facts: 


There are on the globe 1,288,000,000 souls, of 
which 860,000,000 are of the Caucasian race, 
552,000,000 are of the Mongol race, 190,000,000 
are of the Ethiopian race, 176,000,000 are of the 
Malay race, and 1,000,000 are of the Indo-Amer- 
ican race. 
There are 8,642 languages spoken, and 1,000 
different religions. 
The yearly mortality of the globe is 83,833,- 
882 persons. This is at the rate of 91,554 per 
day, 8,730 per hour, 62 per minute. So each 
pulsation of the heart marks the decease of 
some human creature. 
The average of human life is 83 years, 
One-fourth of the population dies at or be- 
fore the age of seven years. 
One-half at or before 17 years. 
Among 10,000 persons one arrives at the age 
of 100 years; one in 500 attains the age of 90; 
and one in 100 lives to the age of 60. 
Married men live longer than single ones. 
In 1,000 persons 95 marry, and more mar- 
riages occur in June and December than in any 
other month of the year. 


tary. 
Professions exercise a great influence on lon- 
gevity. In 1,000 individuals whe arrive at the 


are doctors. 


tion of that of others die soonest. 
oo 


terly 
alon 
8 ? 


Among our readers may be those who will be 


One-eighth of the whole population is mili- 


age of 70 years, 48 are priests, orators or public 
- pepe 80 are agriculturists, 838 are workmen, 
82 are soldiers or military employees, 29 are ad- 
vocates or engineers, 27 are professors, and 24 


Those who devote their lives to the prolonga- 


A GENTLEMAN asked a lady known to be ut- 
norant of languages, “low did you get 
when abroad to make yourself under- 
“QO, my dear sir,” replied she, with 
quite a French air, “we had an interrupter with 


statues in the adjoining room, requested the 
same gentleman, before he left on the same day, 
to step into the next “impartment and sce her 
antics’’ (antiques). 

——_e ————_ 


THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL. 


The dome of the Capitol at Washington is 
the most ambitious structure in America. It is 
180 feet higher than the Washington Monument 
at Baltimore, sixty-eight feet hizher than Bun- 
ker Hill, and twenty-two feet higher than the 
Trinity church spire of New York. It is the 
only considerable dome of iron in the work. 
It is a vast hollow sphere of iron, weighing 
8,000,200 pounds. How much is that? More 
than 4,000 tons, or about the weight of 70,000 
full-grown people, or about equal to a thousand 
laden coal-cars, which, holding four tons apiece, 
would reach two miles and a half. Directly 
over your head is a male figure in_ bronze, 
“America,” weighing 13,985 pounds. The pres- 
sure of the iron dome upon its piers and pillars 
is 14,477 pounds to the square foot. St. Peter’s 
presses nearly 20,000 pounds more to the square 
foot, and St. Genevieve, at Paris, 65,000 pounds 
more. It would require to crush the supports 
of our dome, a pressure of 755,280 pounds to the 
square foot. he cost was about $1,000,000. 
The new wings cost $6,500,000. The architect 
has a plan of rebuilding the old central part of 
the Capitol, and enlarging the Park, which will 
cost $3,200,000. 

——__»= - —_—_—_— 


THE PUZZLED CANARY. 


A very pretty incident is related of a canary 
bird by a Georgia paper. The door of the bird’s 
cage was occasionally left open that he might 
enjoy the freedom of the room. One day he 
happened to light upon the mantel, whereupon 
was amirror. Here was a new discovery of the 
most profound interest. He gazed long and cu- 
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disease that requires an alterati 
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BOSTON CLUB SKATES! 
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Byowy’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES, for Pulmonary ang 


Asthmatic Disorders, have pruved their efficacy bys 
test of many years, and have received testimonials from 
eminent men who have used them. Those who are suf. 
fering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, be 
should try “The Troches,” a simple remedy, which is j, 
almost every case effectual, 
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All the Popular Styles now approved by the 


NEW YORK CLUB SKATES! 
AMERICAN RINK SKATES! 
WINSLOW’S PREMIUM SKATES! 
LADIES’ RINK SKATES! 
ty BOYS AND GIRLS will find the largest assor, 





Bradford & Anthony, 
49—4weop 178 Washington Street, 





riously at himself, and came to the conclusivn 
that he had found a mate. Going back to his 
cage, he selected a seed from its box, and car- 
ried it in his bill as an offering to the stranger. 
In vain the canary exerted himself to make his 
new-found friend partake, and, becoming weary 
of that, tried another tack. Stepping back a 
few inches from the glass, he poured forth his 
sweetest notes, pausing now and then for a re- 
ply. None came, and, moody and disgusted, he 

lew back to his perch, hanging his head in 
shame and silence for the rest of the day, and 
although the door was repeatedly open, he re- 
fused to come out again. 


—.—_——_—— 


THE SMALLEST GIRL IN FRANCE, 


An exchange says: The little Princess Fe- 
licia, said to be the smallest girl of her aye on 
the Continent, is still the great sensation in 
Paris. She is only fifty centimeters high. On 
her arrival in Paris, she was immediately taken 
to the empress, who put her into her work bas- 
ket, and carried her to the emperor’s room. 
The girl was placed on Napolcon’s writing-ta- 
ble, on which she promenaded and danced for a 
while, and closed the performance, to the great 
amusement of the emperor, by turning a som- 
ersault. She is only seven years old, and the 
physicians who have examined her predict that 
she will yet grow about eight or ten centime- 
ters, when she will be about two feet high. 
Such is the tantalizing newspaper account. 
Will somebody be so good as to state how high 
that girl is? 


A centimeter is about one-quarter of an inch. 
—_———__>—_ —_——_ 
TEMPERATURE OF THE OCEAN. 


The latest deep-sea soundings show that the 
waters from the polar seas are constantly dis- 
tributed over the beds of all the oceans. The 
equatorial waters form a superficial stratum of 
about two-thirds of a mile; while below that 
are the polar waters, which at the depth of sev- 
eral miles have a temperature of 39 F., as proved 
by self-registering thermometers let down to a 
depth equal to about the height of Mont Blanc. 
Even at these depths, and with thls extreme 
ome animal life is found in considerable va- 

ety. 





establishment in New Yor' articles found 
on hand were four bx: vt common white 
wine, one barrel of nivi.->s, and one barrel of 
vitriol. . 
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THE latest conversion to temperance is due 
to a photograper in Wheeling, who took the 
pe of a drunkard as he lay in a gutter. 

he portrait was exhibited to the victim of in- 
temperance when he becume sober, and a plede 
placed before him at the.same time received his 
signature. 


“Tue man who has raised a cabbage-head 
has done more good than all the metaphysicians 
in the world,” said a stump orator at a meet- 
ing. 

“Then,” said a wag, 


“your mother ought to 
have had the premium.” . 


A younc lady who has been studying finance 
for some time past, wishes to know whether 
the day rate of gold affects the nitrate of silver. 


WEak your learning like a watch, in a pri- 
vate pocket, and don’t endeavor to show it un- 
less you are asked what o’clock it is. 


THE more a woman’s waist is shaped like an 
hour glass, the quicker will the sands of life run 
out. 


It has been ascertained that the man who 


By THomas BaILey ALDRICH. 
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Capital Gift Books 
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YOUNG FOLES. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY, 
Profusely illustrat 
ed by 8S. EvtTinex, Je. $1 50. 
An admirable specimen of what a boy's story shoud 
.—Buaton Adver.tser. 
The most Intewest'ng story 












People that has 
urnal. 


THE TROTTY BOOK. 
By Exizasera Stuart PuHetps, author of 
Gates Ajar.” Beautifully illustrated. $1 60. 


Trotty is a wide-awake boy, three years old, who ls 
in the snow, eats a pound of ginger-snaps, plays ductor 
a baby, tries to preach, attends Miss Pumpkins’ se 
is married and deserts his young wife, dreaina he is 4c 
tells stories, and writes a letter Ww the readers 
‘Trotty adventures. Itis anexceedingly fresh and chi 
ing book, with numerous excellent pictures, and is 
admirable hoiiday or birthday gift. 


THE FAIRY EGG, And what it Held, 
Finely Illustrated.....#1 50. 


This is a charming book f»r children, full of interesti 
stories and beautiful pictures. 


THE UNCLE SAM SERIES. 
1. Rip Van Winkle’s Nap. 
2. The Story of Columbus. 
3. Putnam the Brave. 
4. The Ballad of Abraham Lincoln 
With Colored Pictures. ....60 cents each. 


A rich and rare treat for American boys and 
Portiand 7: anserwpt 


ft 
‘or young 











*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 
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“ Pull of practical and useful matter.” 
The Maine Farmer gives this unsolicited ents 
ment tw the 
New England Farmer, 


and we make It yvod ‘by numberiess comm 


from practical farmers in all parts of the country. 





Texms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $1 50 per year. © 
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Coughs, Influenza, 


Sore TaRroat, Cotps, WHooPinG-Coues, 
Liver CompLaint, Broncaitis, Ast? 
Bieepine oF THE LuNGs, and every afer 
tion of the Turoat, Lunes and CHEST, 
are speedily and permanently cured by the 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
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WILD CHERRY! 


This well known preparation does not dry ¥p 4 
and leuve the caus behind, as is the case wih mst 
tctnes, but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and : 
irrivation, thus removing the cause of the compiae’ 

Consumption can be Cured 
mely resort to this standard remedy, 88 i 
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sold by dealers generally. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE! | 
Only 25 cents for a whole year's subscription 
TOMAHAWK, a neatly prinied monthly Ltt ‘ 
to the interests and amusement of eve 
did Stories, Wit, Humour, Fun, &c.. &¢- 
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pense and a burden. They must have food to 





us!” The same lady, having arranged some 


“held on to the last” was a shoemaker. 





